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RED TAPE. 


Your public fanctionary who delights in 
Red ‘I'ape—the purpose of whose existence is 
to tie up public questions, great and small, in 
an abundance of this official article—to make 
the neatest possible parcels of them, ticket 
them, and carefully put them away ona top 
shelf out of human reach—is the peculiar 
curse and nuisance of England. Iron, steel, 
adamant, can make no such drag-chain as Red 
Tape. An invasion of Red Ants in innumer- 
able millions, would not be half so prejudicial 
to Great Britain, as its intolerable Red Tape. 

Your Red Tapist is everywhere. He is 
always at hand, with a coil of Red Tape, pre- 
pared to make a small official parcel of the 
largest subject. In the reception room of a 
Government Office, he will wind Red Tape 
round and round the sternest deputation that 
the country can send to him. In either House 
of Parliament, he will pull more Red Tape 
: out of his mouth, at a moment’s notice, than a 
conjuror at a Fair. In letters, memoranda, 
and dispatches, he will spin himself into Red 
Tape, by the thousand yards. He will bind 
you up vast colonies, in Red Tape, like cold 
roast chickens at a rout-supper; and when 
the most valuable of them break it (a mere 
question of time), he will be amazed to find 
that they were too expansive for his favorite 
commodity. He will put a girdle of Red Tape 
round the earth, in quicker time than Ariel. 
He will measure, from Downing Street to the 
North Pole, or the heart of New Zealand, or 
the highest summit of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, by inches of Red Tape. He will rig all 
the ships in the British Navy with it, weave 
all the colors in the British Army from it, 
completely equip and fit out the officers and 
men of both services in it. He bound Netson 
and Wettixeton hand and foot with it— 
ornamented them, all over, with bunches of 
it—and sent them forth to do impossibilities. 
He will stand over the side of the steam- 
ship of the state, sounding with Red Tape, 
for imaginary obstacles ; and when the office- 
seal at the end of his pet line touches a 
floating weed, will cry majestically, “ Back 
her! Stop her!” e hangs great social 
efforts, in Tape, about the public offices, 
to terrify like evil-minded reformers, as great 
highwaymen used to be hanged in chains on 
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Hounslow Heath. He has but one answer to 
every demonstration of right, or exposition of 
wrong; and it is, “My good Sir, this is a 
question of Tape.” 

He is the most gentlemanly of men. He 
is mysterious! but not more so than a man 
who is cognisant of so much Tape ought to 
be. Butterflies and gadflies who disport them- 
selves, unconscious of the amount of Red 
Tape required to keep Creation together, may 
wear their hearts upon their sleeves ; but he 
is another sort of person. Not that he is 
wanting in conversation. By nomeans. Every 
question mooted, he has to tie up according to 
form, and put away. Church, state, territory 
native and foreign, ignorance, poverty, crime, 
punishment, popes, cardinals, jesuits, taxes, 
agriculture and commerce, land and sea—all 
Tape. “ Nothing but Tape, Sir, I assure you. 
Will you allow me to tie this subject up, with 
a few yards, according to the official form? 
Thank you. Thus, you see. A knot here; 
the end cut off there ; a twist in this place; a 
loop in that. Nothing can be more complete. 
Quite compact, you observe. I ticket it, you 
perceive, and put it on the shelf. It is now 
disposed of. hat is the next article ?” 

The quantity of Red Tape officially em- 
ployed in the defence of such an imposition 
(in more senses than one) as the Window-Tax; 
the array of Red Tapists and the amount of 
Red Taping employed in its behalf, within the 
last six or seven years; is something so as- 
tounding in itself, and so illustrative of the 
enormous quantities of Tape devoted to the 
public confusion, that we take the liberty, at 
this appropriate time, of disentangling an 
odd thousand fathoms or so, as a sample of 
the commodity. 

The Window-Tax is a tax of that just and 
equitable description, that it charges a house 
with twenty windows at the rate of six 
shillings and twopence farthing a window; 
and houses with nine times as many windows, 
to wit a hundred and eighty, at the rate of 
eightpence a window, less. It is a beautiful 
feature in this tax (and a mighty convenient 
one for large country-houses) that, after pro- 
gressing in a gradually ascending scale or 
charge, from eight windows to seventy-nine, 
it then begins to descend again, and charges a 
house with five hund windows, just a 
farthing a window more, than a house with 

















nine. This has been, for so many years, 
proved—by Red Tape—to be the perfection 
of human reason, that we merely remark 
upon the circumstance, and there leave it, for 
another ornamental branch of the subject. 

Light and air are the first essentials of our 
being. Among the facts demonstrated by 
Physical Science, there is not one more indis- 
putable, than that a large amount of Solar 
Light is necessary to the development of the 
nervous system. Lettuces, and some other 
vegetables, may be grown in the dark, at no 
greater disadvantage than a change in their 
natural colour; but the nervous system of 
Animals must be developed by Light. The 
higher the Animal, the more stringent and 
absolute the necessity of a free admission 
to it of the Sun’s bright rays. All human 
creatures bred in darkness, droop, and become 
degenerate. Among the diseases distinctly 
known to be engendered and propagated by 
the want of Light, and by its necessary 
concomitant, the want of free Air, those 
dreadful maladies, Scrofula and Consumption, 
occupy the foremost place. 

At this time of day, and when the labours 
of Sanitary Reformers and Boards of Health 
have educated the general mind in the know- 
ledge of such truths, we almost hesitate to 
recapitulate these simple facts: which are as 
palpable and certain as the growth of a tree, 
or the curling of a wave. But, within a few 
years, it was a main fault of practical Philo- 
sophy to hold too much herself apart from 
the daily business and concerns of life. Con- 
sequently, within a few years, even these truths 
were imperfectly and narrowly known. Red 
Tape, as a great institution quite superior to 
Nature, positively refused to receive them— 
—sirangled them, out of hand—labelled them 
Impositions, and shelved them with great 
resentment. 

This is so incredible, that our readers will 
naturally enquire, when, where, and how ? 
Thus. In the Spring of 1844, there sat en- 
throned, in the office of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Downing Street, London, the 
Incarnation of Red Tape. There waited 
upon this enshrinement of Red Tape in the 
body and flesh of man, a Deputation from the 
Master Carpenters’ Society, and another from 
the Metropolitan Improvement Society: which 
latter, comprising among its members some 
distinguished students of Natural Philosophy, 
took the liberty of representing the before- 
mentioned fact in connexion with Light, as a 
small result of Infinite Wisdom, eternally 
established before Tape was. And, forasmuch 
as the Window Tax excluded light from the 
dwellings of the poor in large towns, where 
the poor lived, crowded together in large old 
houses; by tempting the landlords of those 
houses to block up windows and save themselves 
the payment of duty, which they notoriously 
did—and, forasmuch, as in every room and 
corner thus made dark and airless, the poor, 
for want of space, were fain to huddle beds 
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—and, forasmuch, as a large and a most un- 
natural per-centage of them were, in conse. 
quence, scrofulous, and consumptive, and 
always sliding downward into Pauperism— 
the Deputation prayed the Kight Honor. 
able Red Tape, M. P., at least so to modify 
this tax, as to modify that inhuman and 
expensive wrong. To which, the Right 
Honourable Red Tape, M. P., made reply, 
that he didn’t believe that the Tax had any. 
thing to do with scrofula; “for,” said he, 
“the window-duties don’t affect the cottager; 
and I have seen numerous instances of 
scrofula in my own neighbourhood among the 
families of the agricultural peasantry.” Now, 
this was the perfection of what may be called 
Red Tapeosophy. For, not to mention the fact, 
well known to every traveller about England, 
that the cottages of agricultural labourers, 
in general, are a perfect model of sanitary 
arrangement, and are in particular remark- 
able for the capacious dimensions of their 
windows (which are usually of the bay or 
oriel form: never less than six feet high, 
commonly fitted with plate glass, and always 
capable of being opened freely), it is to be 
carefully noticed that such cottages always 
contain a superabundance of room, and es- 
pecially of sleeping-room: also, that nothing 
can be farther from the custom of a cottager 
than to let a sleeping-room to a single man, to 
diminish his rent: and to crowd himself and 
family into one small chamber, where by reason 
of the dearness of fuel he stops up crevices, and 
shuts out air. These being things which no 
English landlord, dead or alive, ever heard of, 
itis clear—as clear as theagricultural laborer’s 
cottage is light and airy—that the exclusion 
of light and air can have nothing to do with 
Scrofula. So, the Right Honourable Red 
Tape, M. P., gave the lie (politely) to the 
Deputation, and proved his case against 
Nature, to the great admiration of the office 
Messengers ! 

Well! But,on the same occasion, there 
was more Red Tape yet, in the back-ground, 
ready, in nautical phrase, to be paid out. 
The Deputation, rather pertinaciously dwelling 
on the murderous effects of a prohibition of 
ventilation in the thickly-peopled habitations 
of the poor, the same authority returned, 
* You can ventilate them, if you choose. 
Here is Deputy Red Tape, from the Stamp 
Office, at my elbow: and he tells you, that 
perforated plates of zinc, may be placed in the 
external walls of houses, without becoming 
liable to duty.” Now, the Deputation were 
very glad to hear this, because they knew it 
to be a part of the perfect wisdom of the Acts 
of Parliament establishing the Window Tax, 
that they required all stopped-up windows 
to be stopped up with precisely the same 
substance as that of which the external walls 
of a house were made; and that, in a variety 
of cases, where such walls were of stone, for 
example, and such windows were stopped up 
with wood, they were held to be chargeable 
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with duty: though they admitted no ray of 
light through that usually opaque mflterial. 
Besides which, the Deputation knew, from the 
Government Returns, that, under the same 
Acts of Parliament, a little unglazed hole in a 
wall, made for a cat to creep through, and a 
little trap in a cellar to shoot coals down, had 
been solemnly decided to be windows. There- 
fore, they were so much relieved by this per- 
forated-zine discovery, that the good and 
indefatigable Doctor Sournwoop Smirx (who 
was one of the Deputation) was seen, by 
Private Joun Tow er of the Second Grena- 
dier Guards, sentry on duty at the Treasury, 
to fall upon the neck of Mr. ToynBEE (who 
was another of the Deputation) and shed tears 
of joy in Parliament Street. 

But, the President of the Carpenters’ Society, 
a man of rule and compasses, whose organ of 
Veneration appears (in respect of Red Tape) 
to have been imperfectly developed, doubted. 
And he, writing to the Stamp Office on the 
point, caused more Red Tape to be spun into 
this piece of information, “that perforated 
plates of zinc would be chargeable if so per- 
forated as to afford light, but not if so as to 
serve the purpose of ventilation only!” It 
not being within the knowledge of the Car- 
penters’ Society (which was a merely practical 
body) how to construct perforations of such a 
peculiar double-barreled action as at once to 
let in air and shut out light, the Right 
Honorable Red Tape, M.P,, himself, was re- 
ferred to, for an explanation. This, he gave 
in the following skein, which has justly been 
considered the highest specimen of the manu- 
facture. ‘“ ‘There has been no mistake, as the 
parties suppose, in stating that openings for 
ventilations might be made which would not 
be chargeable as windows, and I cannot think 
it at all inconsistent with such a statement to 
decline expressing, beforehand, a general 
opinion as to whether certain openings when 
made would or would not be considered as 
windows, and as such liable to charge.” 

To crown all, with a wreath of blushing 
Tape of the first official quality, it may be 
briefly mentioned, that no existing Act of 
Parliament made any such exception, and 
that it had no existence out of Tape. For, a 
local act, for Liverpool only, was afterwards 
passed, exempting from the Window Tax 
circular ventilating apertures, not exceeding 
seven inches in diameter; provided, that if 
they were made in a direct line, they should 
be protected by a grating of cast-iron, the 
interstices thereof not exceeding one quarter 
of an inch in width. 

One other choice sample of the best Red 
Tape presents itself in the nefarious history 
of the Window Tax. In July ot the same 
year, Lorp ALTHORP—whose name is ever to 
be respected, as having, perhaps, less associa- 
tion with Red Tape than that of any Minister 
whomsoever—made a short speech in the 
House of Commons, descriptive of an enact- 
ment he then introduced, for allaying some- 
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thing of the indignation which this tax had 
raised. It was, he said, “a clause, enabling 
persons to open fresh windows in houses at 
present existing, without any additional 
charge. Its only effect is, to prevent an 
increase of the revenue, in the case of houses 
already existing.” On the faith of this state- 
ment, numbers of house-occupiers opened new 
windows. The instant the clause got into 
the Government offices, it was immeshed in a 
very net of Red Tape. The Stamp Office, 
in its construction of it, substituted existing 
occupiers, for existing houses ; into the clause 
itself were introduced, before it became law, 
words, confining this privilege to persons 
“duly assessed for the year ending 5th April, 
1835.” What followed? Red ‘Tape made 
the discovery that no one who took ad- 
vantage of that clause, and opened new 
windows, was duly assessed in 1835—the 
whole Government Assessment ; made, be 
it remembered, by Government Assessors ; 
having been loosely and carelessly made—and 
all those openers of new windows, upon the 
faith of that plain speech of a plain gentleman, 
were surcharged; to the increase of the re- 
venue, the dishonour of the public character 
of the country, and the very canonisation of 
Red Tape. 

For the collection and clear statement of 
these facts, we are indebted to an excellent 
pamphlet reprinted, at the time, from the 
“ Westminster Review.” The facts and the 
subject are worthy of one another. 

O give your public functionary who delights 
in Red Tape, a good social improvement to 
deal with! Let him come back to his Tape- 
wits, after being frightened out of them, for a 
little while, by the ravages of a Plague; and 
count, if you can, the miles of Red Tape he 
will pile into barriers, against—a General 
Interment bill, say, or a Law for the sup- 
pression of infectious and disgusting nuisances! 
O the cables of Red Tape he will coil away 
in dispatch boxes, the handcuffs he will make 
of Red Tape to fetter useful hands; the inter- 
minable perspectives of Exchequers, Woods 
and Forests, and what not, all hung with Red 
Tape, up and down which he will languidly 
wander, to the weariness of all whose hard 
fate it is, to have to pursue him! 

But, give him something to play with—give 
him a park to slice away—a hideous scarecrow 
to set up ina public place, where it may become 
the ludicrous horror of the civilised earth—a 
marble arch to move—and who so brisk as 
he! He will rig you up a scaffolding with 
Red Tape, and fall to, joyfully. These are the 
things in which he finds relief from unlucky 
Acts of Parliament that are more trouble- 
some improvements than they were meant to 
be. Across and across them, he can spin his 
litle webs of Red Tape, and catch summer 
flies ; or, near them, litter down official dozing- 
places, and roll himself over and over in Red 
Tape, like the Hippopotamus wallowing in his 
bath. 
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Once upon a time, there was a dusty dry 
old shop in Long Acre, London, where, dis- 
played in the windows, in tall slim bottles, 
were numerous preparations, looking, at first 
sight, like unhealthy maccaroni. On a nearer 
inspection, these were found to be Tapeworms, 
extracted from the internal mechanism of 
certain ladies and gentlemen who were deli- 
cately referred to, on the bottles, by initial 
letters. Doctor Gardner’s medicine had 
effected these wonderful results; but, the 
Doctor, probably apprehensive that his patients 
might “blush to find it fame,” enshrined them 
in his museum, under a thin cloud of mystery. 
We have a lively remembrance of a white 
basin, which, in the days of our boyhood, re- 
mained, for eight or ten years, in a conspic- 
uous part of the museum, and was supposed 
to contain a specimen so recent that there 
had not yet been time for its more elaborate 
eee om It bore, as we remember, the 
abel, “ This singular creature, with ears like 
a mouse, was last week found destroying the 
inside of Mr. O— in the City Road.” But, 
this was an encroachment on the province of 
the legitimate Tapeworms. ‘That species were 
all alike except in length. The smallest, accord- 
ing to the labels, measured, to the best of our 
recollection, about two hundred yards. 

If, in any convenient part of the United 
Kingdom, (we suggest the capital as the centre 
of resort,) a similar museum could be estab- 
lished, for the destruction and exbibition of 


the Red-Tape-Worms with which the British 
Public are so sorely afflicted, there can be no 
doubt that it would be, at once, a vast national 
benefit, and a curious nationa! spectacle. Nor 
can there be a doubt that the people in generai 
would cheerfully contribute to the support of 


such an establishment. The labels might be 
neatly and legibly written, according to the pre- 
cedent we have mentioned, “The Right 
Honourable Mr. X— from the Exchequer. 
Seven thousand yards.” Earl Y— from the 
Colonial Office. Half as long again.” “ Lord 
Z— from the Woods and Forests. The longest 
ever known.” ‘This singular creature ”’—not 
mentioning its ears— was found destroying 
the patience of Mr. John B— in the House of 
Commons.” If it were practicable to open 
such an Institution before the departure of 
All Nations (which can scarcely be hoped) it 
might be desirable to translate these abstracts 
into a variety of languages, for the wider un- 
derstanding of one of our most agreeable and 
improving sights. 


THE BROKEN CHAIN. 
Cartives, bound in iron bands, 
Have well-nigh learned to love their chain ; 
Slaves have held up ransomed hands, 
Praying to be slaves again ; 
So, doth usage reconcile, 
Soothing even Pain to smile ; 
So, a sadness will remain 
In the breaking of the chain. 
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But, if chains were woven, shining, 
Firm as gold, and fine as hair, 
Twisting round the heart, and twining, 
Binding all that centres there, 
In a knot that, like the olden, 
May be cut, yet ne’er unfolden— 
Would not something sharp remain 
In the breaking of the chain? 


TWO SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 
JOHN BODGER. 


SCENE THE FIRST. 


In the year 1832,0n the 24th December, 
one of those clear bright days, that some- 
times supersede the regular snowy sleety 
Christmas weather, a large ship lay off Ply- 
mouth; the Blue Peter flying from her mast- 
head, quarters of beef hanging from her 
mizzen-booms, and strings of cabbages from 
her stern rails; her decks crowded with 
coarsely-clad blue-nosed passengers, and lum- 
bered with boxes, barrels, hen-coops, spars, 
and chain-cables. The wind was rising with 
a hollow, dreary sound, Boats were hurrying 
to and fro, between the vessel and the beach, 
where stood excited groups of old people and 
young children. The hoarse impatient voices 
of officers issuing their commands, were 
mingled with the shrill wailing of women on 
the deck and the shore. 

It was the emigrant ship, “ Cassandra,” 
bound for Australia during the period of the 
“Bounty” system, when emigration re- 
cruiters, stimulated by patriotism and a 
handsome per centage, rushed frantically up 
and down the country, earnestly entreating 
“healthy married couples” and single souls of 
either sex, to accept a free passage to “a land 
of plenty.” The English Jabourers had not 
then discovered that Australia was a country 
where masters were many and servants 
scarce. In spite of poverty and poorhouse 
fare, few of the John Bull family could be 
induced to give heed to flaming placards 
they could not read, or inspiring harangues 
they could not understand. The admirable 
education which in 1832, at intervals of seven 
days, was distributed in homeopathic doses 
among the agricultural olive branches of 
England, did not include modern geography, 
even when reading and writing were imparted. 
If a stray Sunday School scholar did acquire 
a faint notion of the locality of Canaan, he 
was never permitted to travel as far as the 
British Colonies. 

To the ploughman out of employ, Canaan, 
Canada, and Australia, were all “/urrin 
parts ;” he did not know the way to them; 
but he knew the way to the poorhouse, so 
took care to keep within reach of it. 

Thus it came to pass that the charterers of 
the good ship “Cassandra,” were grievously 
out in their calculations; and failing to fill 
with English, were obliged to make up their 
complement with Irish; who, having nothing 
to fall upon, but the charity of the poor to 
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the poorer, are always ready to go anywhere | 


for a daily meal. 

The steamers from Cork had transferred 
their ragged, weeping, laughing, fighting 
cargoes; the last stray groups of English had 
been collected from the western counties ; the 
Government officers had cleared and passed 
the ship. With the afternoon tide two hundred 
helpless, ignorant, destitute souls were to bid 
farewell to their native land. 

The delays consequent on miscalculating 
the emigrating tastes of England, had retarded 
until mid-winter, a voyage which should have 
been commenced in autumn. 


In one of the shore-boats, sat a portly man 
—evidently neither an emigrant nor a sailor 
—wrapped in a great coat and comforters ; his 
broad brimmed beaver secured from the 
freezing blast, by a coloured bandanna tied 
under the chin of a fat whiskerless face. This 
portly personage was Mr. Joseph Lobbit, 
proprietor of “ ‘The Shop,” farmer, miller, and 
chairman of the vestry of the rich rural parish 
of Duxmoor. 

At Duxmoor, the chief estate was in Chan- 
cery, the manor house in ruins, the lord of 
itan outlaw, and the other landed proprietors 
absentees, or in debt; a curate preached, 
buried, married, and baptised, for the health 
of the rector compelled him to pass the 
summer in Switzerland, and the winter in 
Italy ; so Mr. Lobbit was almost the greatest, 
as he was certainly the richest man in the 
parish, 

Except that he did not care for anyone 
but himself, and did not respect anyone who 
had not plenty of money, he was not a bad 
sort of man. He hada jolly hearty way of 
talking and shaking hands, and slapping 
people on the back; and until you began to 
count money with him, he seemed a very 
pleasant liberal fellow. He was fond of 
money, but more fond of importance; and 
therefore worked as zealously at parish-busi- 
ness, as he did at his own farm, shop and 
mill. He centered the whole powers of the 
vestry in his own person, and would have 
been beadle, too, if it had been possible. He 
appointed the master and matron of the 
workhouse, who were relations of his wife ; 
supplied all the rations and clothing for 
“the house;” and fixed the prices in full 
vestry (viz., himself, and the clerk, his cousin), 
assembled. He settled all the questions of out- 
of-door relief, and tried hard, more than once, 
to settle the rate of wages too. 

Iil-natured people did say that those who 
would not work on Master Lobbit’s farm, at 
his wages, stood a very bad chance if they 
wanted anything from the parish, or came for 
the doles of blankets, coals, bread, and linsey- 
woolsey petticoats; which, under the _ 
sions of the tablets in Duxmore Church, are 
distributed every Christmas. Of course, Mr. 
Lobbit supplied these gifts, as chief shop- 
keeper, and dispensed them, as senior and 
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perpetual churchwarden. Lobbit gave capital 
dinners; plenty smoked on his board, and 
pipes of negro-head with jorums of gin punch 
followed, without stint. 

The two attorneys dined with him—and 
were glad to come, for he had always money 
to lend, on good security, and his gin was 
unexceptionable. So did two or three bull- 
frog farmers, very rich and very ignorant. 
The doctor and curate came occasionally; 
they were poor, and in his debt at “The 
Shop,” therefore bound to laugh at his jokes 
—Wwhich were not so bad, for he was no 
fool—so that, altogether, Mr. Lobbit had 
reason to believe himself a very popular man. 

But there was—where is there not ?—a 
black drop in his overflowing cup of pros- 
perity. 

He had a son whom he intended to make a 
gentleman; whom he hoped to see married to 
some lady of good family, installed in the 
Manor House of Duxmoor, (if it should be 
sold cheap, at the end of the Chancery suit), 
and established as the squire of the parish. 
Robert Lobbit had no taste for learning, and 
a strong taste for drinking, which his father’s 
customers did their best to encourage. Old 
Lobbit was decent in his private habits; but, 
as he made money wherever he could to ad- 
vantage, he was always surrounded by a levee 
of scamps, of all degrees—some agents and 
assistants, some borrowers, and would-be bor- 
rowers. Young Lobbit found it easier to 
follow the example of his father’s companions 
than to follow his father’s advice. He was as 
selfish and as greedy as his father, without 
being so agreeable or hospitable. In the 
school-room he was a dunce, in the play- 
ground a tyrant and bully; no one liked 
him; but, as he had plenty of money, many 
courted him. 

As a last resource his father sent him to 
Oxford; whence, after a short residence, he 
was expelled. He arrived home drunk, and 
in debt; without having lost one bad habit, 
or made one respectable friend. From that 
period he lived a sot, a village rake, the king 
of the tap-room, and the patron of a crowd of 
blackguards, who drank his beer and his 
health; hated him for his insolence, and cheated 
him of his money. 

Yet Joseph Lobbit loved his son, and tried 
not to believe the stories good-natured friends 
told of him. 

Another trouble, fell upon the prosperous 
churchwarden. On the north side of the 
parish, just outside the boundaries of Dux- 
moor Manor, there had been, in the time 
of the Great Civil Wars, a large number of 
small freehold farmers; each with from forty 
to five acres of land; the smaller, fathers 
had divided amongst their progeny; the 
larger had descended to eldest sons by force 
of primogeniture. Joseph Lobbit’s father had 
been one of these small freeholders. A right 
of pasture on an adjacent common was at- 
tached to these little freeholds ; so, what with 
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poorest proprietor, with the assistance of 
harvest work, managed to make a living, up 
to the time of the last war. War prices made 
land valuable, and the common was enclosed ; 

though a share went to the little frecholders, 
and sons and daughters were hired, at good 
wages, while the enclosure was going on, the 
loss of the pasture for stock, and the fall of} 1 
prices at the peace, sealed their fate. John 
Lobbit, our portly friend’s father, succeeded to 


his little estate, of twenty acres, by the death 


of his elder brother, in the time of best war 
prices, after he had passed some years as a 
shopman in a great seaport. His first use of 
it was to sell it, and set up a shop in Duxmoor, 
to the great scandal of his farmer neighbours. 
When John slept with his fathers, Joseph, 
having succeeded to the shop and savings, 
began to buy land and lend money. Between 
shop credit to the five-acred and mortgages to 
the forty-acred men, with a little luck in the 
way of the useful sons of the freeholders being 
constantly enlisted for soldiers, impressed for 
sailors, or convicted for poaching offences, in 
the course of years, Jose »ph Lobbit became 
possessed, not only of his paternal freehold, 
but, acre by acre, of all his neighbours’ hold- 
ings, to the extent of something like five 
hundred acres. The original owners vanished ; 
the stout and young departed, and were seen 
no more; the old and decrepit were received 
workhouse. Of 


and kindly housed in the 
course it could not have been part of Mr. 


Lobbit’s bargain to find them board and 
lodging for the rest of their days at the parish 
expense. A few are said to have drunk them- 
selves to death; but this is improbable, for the 
cider, in that part of the country, is extremely 
sour, so that it is more likely they died of 
colic. 

There was, however, in the very centre of 
the cluster of freeholds which the parochial 
dignitary had so successfully acquired, a small 
barren plot of five acres with a right of road 
through the rest of the property. The pos- 
sessor of this was a sturdy fellow, John Bodger 
by name, who was neither to be coaxed nor 
bullied into parting with his patrimony. 

John Bodger was an only son, a smart little 
fellow, a capital thatcher, a good hand at 
cobhouse building—in fact, a handy man. 
Unfortunately, he was as fond of pleasure as 
his betters. He sang a comic song, till 
peoples’ eyes ran over, and they rolled on 
their seats; he handled a single-stick very 
tidily ; and, among the light weights, was not 
to be despised as a wrestler. He always 
knew where a hare was to be found; and, 
when the fox-hounds were out, to hear his 
view-halloo, did your heart good. These tastes 
were expensive ; so that when be came into 
his little property, although he worked with 
tolerable industry, and earned good wages, 
for that part of the country, he never had a 
shilling to the fore, as the Irish say. If he 


had been a prudent man, he might have laid | 
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onl de fied Mr. Lobbit 
to the end of his days. 

It would take too long to tell all Joseph 
Lobbit’s ingenious devie es—after plain, plump 
offers—to buy Bodger’s acres had been refused, 
John Bodger declined a loan to buy a cart and 
horse; he refused to take credit for a new 
hat, umbrella, and waistcoat, after losing his 

money at Bidecot Fair. He went on steadily 
slaving at his bit of land. doing all the best 
thatching and building jobs in the neithbour- 
hood, spending his money, and enjoying him. 
self without getting into any scrapes; until 
Joseph Lobbit, completely foiled, began 

to look on John Bodger as a personal enemy. 

Just when John and his neighbours were 
rejoicing over the defeat of the last attempt of 
the jolly parochial, an accident occurred which 
upset all John’s pradent calculations. He 
fell in love. He might have married Dorothy 
Paulson, the blacksmith’s danghter—an only 
child, with better _ two hundred pounds 
in the Bank, and a good business—a vir- 
tuous, good girl, ae except that she was as 
thin as a hurdle, with a ski n like nutmeg- 
grater, and rather a bad temper. But instead 
of that, to the surprise of every one, he 
went and married Carry Hutchins, the dangh- 
ter of Widow Hutchins, one of the little 
freeholders bought out by Mr. Lobbit, who 
died, poor old soul, the day after she was 
carried into the workhouse, leaving Carry and 
her brother Tom destitute—that is to say, 
destitute of goods, money, or credit, but not 
of common sense, good health, g good looks, and 
power of earning wages. 

Carry was nearly a head taller than John, 
with a face like a ripe pear. He had to buy 
her wedding gown, and everything else. He 
bought them at Lobbit’s shop. 'Tom Hutchins 
—he was fifteen years old—a tall spry lad, 
accepted five shillings from his brother-in- 
law, hung a small bundle on his bird’ s-nesting 
stick, and set off to walk to Bristol, to bea 
sailor. He was never heard of any more at 
)uxmoor. 

At first all went well. John left off going 
to wakes and fairs, except on business ; stuck 
to his trades; bronght his garden into good 
order, and worked early and late, when he 
could spare time, at his two little fields, while 
his wife helped him famously. If they had 
had a few pounds in hand, they would have 
had “land and beeves.” 

But the first year twins came—a boy and 
girl; and the next another girl, and then 
twins again, and so on. Before Mrs. Bodger 
was thirty she had nine hearty, healthy chil- 
dren, with a fair prospect of plenty more ; 
while John was a broken man, soured, dis- 
contented, hopeless. No longer did he stride 
forth eagerly to his work, after kissing mother 
and babies; no longer did he hurry home to 
put a finishing stroke to the potato patch, or 
broadcast his oat crop; no longer did he sit 
whistling and telling stories of bygone feats 
at the fireside, while mending some wooden 
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implement of his own, or making one for a 
neighbour. Languid and moody, he lounged 
to his task with round shoulders and slouching 
gait; spoke seldom—when he did, seldom 
kindly His children, except the youngest, 
feared him, and his wife scarcely opened her 
lips, except to answer. 

A long, hard, severe winter, and a round of 
typhus fever, which carried off two children. 
finished him. John Bodger was beaten, and 
obliged to sell his bit of land. He had 
borrowed money on it from the lawyer ; 
while laid up with fever, he had silently 
allowed his wife to run up a bill at “ The 
Shop.” When strong enough for work there 
was no work to be had. Lobbit saw his oppor- 
tunity, and took it. John Bodger wanted to 
buy a cow, he wanted seed, he wanted to pay 
the doctor, and to give his boys clothes to 
enable them to goto service. He sold his land 
for what he thought would do all this, and 
leave a few pounds in hand. He attended to 
sign the deed and receive money ; when instead 
of the balance of twenty-five pounds he had 
expected, he received one pound ten shillings, 
and a long lawyer’s bill receipted. 

He did not say much ; for poor countrymen 
don’t know how to talk to lawyers, but he 
went towards home like a drunken man; and, 
not hearing the clatter of a horse behind 
him that had run away, was knocked down, 
run over, and picked up with his collar-bone 
and two ribs broken. 

The next day he was delirious; in the 
course of a fortnight he came to his senses, 
lying on a workhouse bed. Before he could 
rise from the workhouse bed, not a stick or 
stone had been left to tell where the cottage 
of his fathers had stood for more than two 
hundred years, and Mr. Joseph Lobbit had 
obtained in auctioneering phrase, a magnifi- 
cent estate of five hundred acres within a 
ring fence. 

John Bodger stood up at length a ruined, 
desperate, dangerous man, pale, and weak, 
and evenhumble. He said nothing; the fever 
seemed to have tamed every limb—every 
feature—except his eyes, which glittered like 
an adder’s when Mr. Lobbit came to talk 
tohim, Lobbit saw it and trembled in his 
inmost heart, yet was ashamed of being afraid 
of a pauper ! 

About this time Swing fires made their 
appearance in the country, and the principal 
Insurance Companies refused to insure farm- 
ing stock, to the consternation of Mr. Lobbit ; 
for he had lately begun to suspect that among 
Mr. Swing’s friends he was not very popular, 
yet he had some thousand pounds of corn 
stacks in his own yards and those of his 
customers, 

John Bodger, almost convalescent, was 
anxious to leave the poor-house, while the 
master, the doctor, and every official, seemed in 
a league to keep him there and make him com- 
fortable, although a short time previously the 
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rector of Duxmoor having died at the early 
age of sixty-six, in spite of his care for his 
health, had been succeeded by aman who was 
not content to leave his duties to deputies ; all 
the parish affairs underwent a keen criticism, 
and John and his large family came under 
investigation. His storycameout. The new 
rector pitied and tried to comfort hii ; but 
his soothing words fell on deaf ears. The 
only answer he could get from John was,“ A 
hard life while it lasts, Sir, and a pauper’s 
grave, a pauper widow, pauper children ; 
Parson, while this is all you can offer John 
Bodger. preaching to him is of no use.” 

With the wife the clergyman was more 
successful. Hope and belief are planted more 
easily in the hearts of women than of men, 
for adversity softens the one and hardens 
the other. ‘The rector was not content with 
exhorting the poor, he applied to the rich 
Joseph Lobbit on behalf of John Bodger’s 
family, and as the rector was not only a truly 
Christian priest, but a gentleman of good 
family and fortune, the parochiai ruler was 
obliged to hear and to heed. 

Bland and smooth, almost pathetic, was 
Joseph Lobbit : he was “ heartily sorry for the 
poor man and his large family ; should be 
happy to offer him and his wife permanent 
employment on his Hill farm, as well as two 
of the boys and one of the girls.” 

The eldest son and daughter, the first twins, 
had been for some time in respectable service. 
John would have nothing to do with Mr. 
Lobbit. 

While this discussion was pending, the news 
of a ship at Plymouth waiting for emigrants, 
reached Duxmoor. 

The parson, and the great shopkeeper were 
observed in along warm conference in the 
rectory garden, which ended in their shaking 
hands, and the rector proceeding with rapid 
strides to the poor-house. 

The same day the lately established girls’ 
school was set to work sewing garments 
of all sizes, as well as the females of the 
rector’s family. A week afterwards, there 
was a stir in the village ; a waggon moved 
slowly away, laden with a father, mother, and 
large family, and a couple of pauper orphan 
girls. Yes, it was true; John and Carry 
Bodger were going to “ Furrin parts,” “ to be 
made slaves on.” The women cried, and so 
did the children, from imitation. The men 
stared. As the emigrants passed the Red 
Lion there was anattempt at a cheer from two 
tinkers ; but it was a failure; no one joined 
in. So staring and staring, the men stood 
until the waggon crept round the turn of the 
lane and over the bridge, out of sight; then 
bidding the “ wives ” go home and be hanged 
to ’em, their lords, that had two-pence, went in 
to spend it at the Red Lion, and those who had 
not, went in to see the others drink, and talk 
over John Bodger’s “ bouldness,” and abuse 
Muster Lobbit quietly, so that no one in top 
boots should hear them ;—for they were poor 
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ignorant people in Duxmoor—they had had no 


one to teach them, or to care for them, and 
after the fever, and a long hard winter, they 
cared little for their own flesh and blood, still 
less for their neighbours, So John Bodger was 
forgotten almost before he was out of sight. 

By the road-waggon which the Bodgers 
joined when they reached the highway, it was 
a three days’ journey to Plymouth. 

Sut, although they were gone, Mr. Lobbit 
did not feel quite satisfied ; he felt afraid lest 
John should return and do him some secret 
mischief. He wished to see him on board ship, 
and fairly under sail. Besides his negotia- 
tion with, Emigration Brokers had opened up 
ideas of a new way of getting rid, not only of 
dangerous fellows like Johu Bodger, but of 
all kinds of useless paupers. ‘These ideas he 
afterwards matured, and although important 
changes have taken place in our emigrating 
system, even in 1851, a visit to Government 
ships, will present many specimens of parish 
inmates converted, by dexterous diplomacy, 
into independent labourers. 

Thus it was, that contrary to all precedent, 
Mr. Lobbit left his shopman to settle the 
difficult case of credit with his Christmas cus- 
tomers, and with best horse made his way to 
Plymouth ; and now for the first time in his 
life floated on salt water. 

With many grunts and groans he climbed 
the ship’s side ; not being as great a man at 
Plymouth as at Duxmoor, no chair was 
lowered to receive his portly person. The 
mere fact of having to climb up a rope 
ladder from a rocking boat on a breezy, 
freezing day, was not calculated to give com- 
fort or confident feelings to an elderly gentle- 
man. With some difficulty, not without 


broken shins, amid the sarcastic remarks of 
groups of wild Irishmen, and the squeaks of 


barefooted children—who, not knowing his 
awful parochial character, tumbled about 
Mr. Lobbit’s legs in a most impertinently 
familiar manner—he made his way to the 
captain’s cabin, and there transacted some 
mysterious business with the Emigration 
Agent over a prime piece of mess beef and a 
glass of Madeira. The Madeira warmed 
Mr. Lobbit. The captain assured him 
positively that the ship would sail with the 
evening tide. ‘That assurance removed a 
heavy load from his breast: he felt like a 
man who had been performing a good action, 
and almost cheated himself into believiny 
that he had been spending his own money in 
charity ; so, at the end of the second bottle, 
he willingly chimed in with the broker’s 
proposal to go down below and see how the 
emigrants were stowed, and havea last look 
at “ his lot.” 

Down the steep ladder they stumbled into 
the misery of a “ bounty ” ship. A long, dark 
gallery, on each side of which were ranged 
the berths ; narrow shelves open to every 
prying eye; where, for four months, the 
inmates were to be packed, like herrings in a 
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barrel, without room to move, almost with- 
out air to breathe; the mess table, running 
far aft the whole distance between the masts, 
left little room for passing, and that little was 
encumbered with all manner of boxes, 
packages, and infants, crawling about like 
rabbits in a warren. 

The groups of emigrants were characteris- 
tically employed. The Irish “* coshering,” or 
gossiping ; for, having little or no baggage 
to look after, they had little care; but lean 
and ragged, monopolised almost all the 
good-humour of the ship Acute cockneys, 
a race fit for every change, hammering, 
whistling, screwing and making all snug in 
their berths; tidy mothers, turning with de- 
spair from alternate and equally vain attempts 
to collect their numerous children out of 
danger, and to pack the necessaries of a room 
into the space of a small cupboard, wept and 
worked away. Here, a ruined tradesman, 
with his family, sat at the table, dinnerless, 
having rejected the coarse, tough salt meat 
in disgust : there, a half starved group fed 
heartily on rations from the same cask, lux- 
uriated over the allowance of grog, and the 
idea of such a good meal daily. Songs, 
groans, oaths : crying, laughing complaining, 
hammering and fiddling combined to produce 
a chaos of strange sounds ; while thrifty wives, 
with spectacle on nose, mended their hus- 
bands’ breeches, and unthrifty ones scolded. 

Amid this confusion, under the authori- 





tative guidance of the second mate, Mr. 
Lobbit made his way, inwardly calculating 
how many poachers, pauper refractories, 
Whiteboys, and Captain Rocks, were about 
to benefit Australia by their talents, until 
he reached a party which had taken up its 
quarters as far as possible from the Irish, in 
a gloomy corner near the stern. It consisted 
of a sickly, feeble woman, under forty, but 
worn, wasted, retaining marks of former 
beauty in a pair of large, dark speaking eyes, 
and a well carved profile, who was engaged 
in nursing two chubby infants, evidently 
twins, while two little things just able to 
walk, hung at her skirts; a pale, thin boy, 
nine or ten years old, was mending a jacket ; 
an elder brother, as brown asa berry, fresh 
from the fields, was playing dolefuily on a 
hemlock flute. ‘The father, a little round- 
shouldered man, was engaged in cutting 
wooden buttons from a piece of hard wood 
with his pocket-knife ; when he caught sight 
of Mr. ‘Lobbit he hastily pulled off his coat, 
threw it into his berth, and turning his back, 
worked away vigorously at the stubborn bit 
of oak he was carving. 

* Hallo, John Bodger, so here you are at 
last,” cried Mr. Lobbit; “ I’ve broken my 
shins, almost broken my neck, and spoilt 
my coat with tar and pitch, in finding you 
out. Well, you’re quite at home, I see: 
twins all well ?—both pair of them? How do 
you find yourself, Missis ?” 

The pale woman sighed and cuddled her 
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babies—the little man said nothing, but 
sneered, and made the chips fly faster. 

“ You’re on your way now to a country 
where twins are no object: your passage is 
paid, and you’ve only got now to pray for the 
good gentlemen that have given you a chance 
of earning an honest living.” 

No answer. 

“JT see them all here except Mary, the 
young lady of the family. Pray has she taken 
rue, and determined to stay in England after 
all; I expected as much—” 

As he spoke, a young girl, in the neat dress 
of a parlour servant, came out of the shade. 

“Qh! you are there, are you, Miss Mary ? 
So you have made up your mind to leave your 
place and Old England to try your luck in 
Australia ; plenty of husbands, there, ha, ha!” 

The girl blushed, and sat down to sew at 
some little garments. Fresh, rosy, neat, she 
was as great a contrast to her brother, the 
brown ragged ploughboy, as he was to the 
rest of the family, with their flabby, bleached 
complexions. 

There was a pause: the mate having done 
his duty by finding the parochial dignitary’s 
protegées, had slipped away to more import- 
tant business ; a chorus of sailors “ yo heave 
ho-ing” at a chain cable had ceased, and for 
a few moments, by common consent, silence 
seemed to have taken possession of the long 
dark gallery of the hold. 

Mr. Lobbit was rather put out by the 
silence, and no answers; he did not feel so 
confident as when crowing on his own dung- 
hill, in Duxmoor; he had a vague idea that 
some one might steal behind him in the dark, 
knock his hat over his eyes, and pay off old 
scores with a hearty kick: but parochial 
dignity prevailed, and, clearing his throat 
with a “hem,” he began again— 

“John Bodger, where’s your coat ?—what 
are you shivering there for, in your sleeves 
--what have you done with the excellent coat 
generously presented to you by the Parish— 
a coat that cost, as per contract, fourteen 
shillings and fourpence—you have not dared 
to sell it, I hope ?” 

“ Well, Master Lobbit, and if I did, the 
coat was my own, I suppose ?” 

“ What, sir ?” 

The little man quailed; he had tried to 
pluck up his spirit, but the blood did not 
flow fast enough. He went to his berth and 
brought out the coat. 

It was certainly a curious colour, a sort of 
yellow brown, the cloth shrunk and cockled 
up, and the metal buttons turned a dingy 
lack. 

Mr. Lobbit raved; “a new coat entirely 
spoiled, what had he done to it?” and as 
he raved, he warmed, and felt himself at 
home again, Deputy Acting Chairman of 
the Duxmoor Vestry. But the little man, 
instead of being frightened, grew red, lost his 
humble mien, stood up, and, at length, when 
his tormentor paused for breath, looked him 


full in the face, and cried, “ Hang your coat ! 
—hang you!—hang all the parochials of 
Duxmoor! What have I done with your 
coat? Why I’ve dyed it; I’ve dipped it in 
a tan-yard; I was not going to carry your 
livery with me. I mean to have the buttons 
off before I’m an hour older. Gratitude 
you talk of;—thanks you want, you old 
hypocrite, for sending me away. [I'll tell 
you what sent me,—it was that poor wench 
and her twins, and a letter from the office, 
saying they would not insure your ricks, 
while lucifer matches are so cheap. Ay, you 
may stare—you wonder who told me that; 
but I can tell you more. Whois it that 
writes so like his father the Bank can’t tell 
the difference ?” 

Mr. Lobbit turned pale. 

“ Be off!” said the little man: “ plague us 
no more. You have eaten me up with your 
usury ; you’ve got my cottage and my bit of 
land; you’ve made paupers of us all, except 
that dear lass, and the one lad, and you’d well- 
nigh made a convict of me. But never mind. 
This will be a cold, drear Christmas to us, 
and a merry, fat one to you; but, perhaps, 
the Christmas may come when Master Joseph 
Lobbit would be glad to change places with 
poor, ruined John Bodger. I am going where 
I am told that sons and daughters like mine are 
better than ‘ silver, yea, than fine gold.’ I leave 
you rich on the poor man’s inheritance and 
poor man’s flesh and blood. You have a son 
and daughter that will revenge me. ‘ Cursed 
are they that remove landmarks, and devour 
the substance of the poor !’” 

While this, one of the longest speeches that 
John Bodger was ever known to make, was 
being delivered, a little crowd had collected, 
who, without exactly understanding the merits 
of the case, had no hesitation in taking side 
with their fellow-passenger, the poor man 
with the large family. ‘The Irish began to 
inquire if the stout gentleman was a tithe- 
proctor or a driver? Murmurs of a suspicious 
character arose, in the midst of which, in a 
very hasty, undignified manner, Mr. Lobbit 
backed out, climbed up to the deck with 
extraordinary agility, and, without waiting to 
make any complaints to the officers of the 
ship, slipped down the side into a boat, and 
never felt himself safe, until called to his 
senses by an attempt on the part of the boat- 
man to exact four times the regular fare. 

But a good dinner at the Globe (at parochial 
expense) and a report from the agent that the 
ship had sailed, restored Mr. Lobbit’s equani- 
mity; and by the time that, snugly packed in 
the mail, he was rattling along towards home by 
amoonlight Christmas, he began to think him- 
self a martyr to a tender heart, and to console 
himself by calculating the value of the odd 
corner of Bodger’s acres, cut up into lots for 
his labourers’ cottages. The result, fifty per 
cent., proved a balm to his wounded feelings. 

I wish I could say that at the same hour 
John Bodger was comforting his wife and 
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little ones ; sorry am I to report that he left 
them to weep and complain, while he went 
forward and smoked his pipe, and sang, and 
drank grog with a jolly party in the forecastle 
—for John’s heart was hardened, and he cared 
little for God or man. 

This old, fond love for his wife and children 
seemed to have died away. He left them, 
through the most part of the voyage, to 
shift for themselves—sitting forward, sullenly 
smoking, looking into vacancy, and wearying 
the sailors with asking, “How many knots 
to-day, Jack ? When do you think we shall see 
land?” So that the women passengers took 
a mortal dislike to him; and it being gosp, 
sipped about, that when his wife was in the 
hospital, he never went to see her for two 
days, they called him a brute. So “ Bodger 
the Brute” he was called until the end of the 
voyage. When they were all dispersed, and 
such stories driven out of mind by new scenes. 

John was hired to go into the far interior, 
where it was difficult to get free servants at 
all; so his master put up with the dead- 
weight encumbrance of the babies, in con- 
sideration of the clever wife and string of 
likely lads. 'Thus,in a new country, he began 
life again ina blue jersey and ragged cordu- 
roys, but the largest money income he had 
ever known. 

SCENE THE SECOND. 
In 1842, my friend Mrs. C. made one of her 


marches through the bush with an army of 


emigrants. These consisted of parents with 
long families, rough country-bred single girls, 
with here and there a white-handed, useless 
young lady—the rejected ones of the Sydney 
hirers. In these marches she had to depend 
for the rations of her ragged regiment on the 
hospitality of the settlers on her route, and 
was never disappointed, although it often hap- 
pened that a day’s journey was commenced 
without any distinct idea of who would furnish 
the next dinner and breakfast. 

On one of these foraging excursions—start- 
ing at day-dawn on horseback followed by 
her man Friday, an old dag (prisoner), in a 
light cart to carry the provender—she went 
forth to look for the flour, milk, and mullet, 
for the breakfast of a party whose English 
appetites had been sharpened by travelling at 
the pace of the drays all day, and sleeping 
in the open air all night. 

The welcome smoke of the expected station 
was found; the light cart, with the comple- 
ments and empty sack despatched; when 
musing, at a foot-pace, perhaps, on the future 
fortune of the half-dozen girls hired out the 
previous day, Mrs. C. came upon a small 
party which had also been encamping on the 
other side of the hills. 

It consisted of two gawky lads in docked 
smock frocks, woolly hats, rosy sleepy counte- 
nances; fresh arrivals, living monuments of 
the care bestowed in developing the intelli- 
gence of the agricultural mind in England. 
They were hard at work on broiled mutton. 
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A regular hard-dried Bushman, had just 
driven up a pair of blood mares from their 
night’s feed, and a white-headed brisk kind 
of young old man, the master of the party, 
was sitting by the fire trying to feed an 
infant with some sort of mess compounded 
with sugar. A dray heavily laden with a 
bullock-team ready harnessed, stood ready 
to start under the charge of the bullock- 
watchman. 

The case was clear to a colonial eye; the 
white-headed man had been down to the port 
from his Bush-farm to sell his stuff, and was 
returning with two blood mares purchased, 
and two emigrant lads hired; but what was 
the meaning of the baby? We see strange 
things in the bush, but a man-nurse is strange 
even there. 

Although they had never met before, the 
white-headed man almost immediately recog- 
nised Mrs. C.,— for who did not know her, or 
of her, in the Bush ?—so was more communi- 
cative than he otherwise might have been, 
and so he said, 

“ You see ma’am, my lady, I have only got 
on my own place this three years; having a 
long family, we found it best to disperse 
about where the best wages was to be got. 
We began saving the first year, and my 
daughters have married pretty well, and my 
boys got to know the ways of the country. 
There’s three of them married, thanks to 
your ladyship; so we thought we could set 
up for ourselves. And we’ve done pretty 
tidy. So, as they were all busy at home, 
I went down for the first time to get a 
couple of mares and see about hiring some 
lads out of the ships to help us. You see I 
have picked up two newish ones; I have 
docked their frocks to a useful length, and I 
think they’ll do after a bit; they can’t read, 
neither of them—no more could I when I 
first came—but our teacher, (she’s one my 
missis had from you,) will soon fettle them; 
and I’ve got a power of things on the 
dray ; I wish you could be there at unloading; 
for it being my first visit, I wanted some- 
thing for all of them. But about this babby 
isa curious job. When I went aboard the 
ship to hire my shepherds, I looked out for 
some of my own country; and while IJ 
was asking, I heard of a poor woman whose 
husband had been drowned in a drunken fit 
on the voyage, that was laying very ill, with 
a young babby, and not likely to live. 

“ Something made me go to see her; she had 
no friends on board, she knew no one in the 
colony. She started, like, at my voice; one 
word brought on another, when it came out 
she was the wife of the son of my greatest 
enemy. 

“ She had been his father’s servant, and 
married the son secretly. When it was 
found out, he had to leave the country; 
thinking, that once in Australia, the father 
would be reconciled, and the business that 
put her husband in danger might be settled. 
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For this son was a wild, wicked man, worse 
than the father, but with those looks and ways 
that take the hearts of poor lasses. Well, as we 
talked, and I questioned her—for she did not 
seem so ill as they had told me—she began to 
ask me who I was, and I did not want to tell ; 
when I hesitated, she guessed, and cried out, 
‘What, John Bodger, is it thee !"—and with 
that she screamed, and screamed, and went 
off quite light-headed, and never came to her 
senses until she died. 

“So, as there was no one to care for the 
poor little babby, and as we had such a lot at 
home, what with my own children and my 
grandchildren, I thought one more would 
make no odds, so the gentleman let me take it, 
after I’d seen the mother decently buried. 

“ You see this feeding’s a very awkward job, 
ma’am—and I’ve been five days on the road. 
But I think my missis will be pleased as much 
as with the gown I’ve brought her.” 

“ What,” said Mrs. C., “are you the John 
Bodger that came over in the ‘ Cassandra,’ 
—the John B. ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ John, the Brute ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. But I’m altered sure-ly.” 

“ Well,” continued John, “ the poor woman 
was old Joseph Lobbit’s daughter-in-law. 
Her husband had been forging, or some- 
thing, and would have been lagged if he’d 
staid in England. I don’t know but I might 
have been as bad if I had not got out of 
the country when I did. But there’s some- 
thing here in always getting on; and not such 
a struggling and striving that softens a poor 
man’s heart. And I trust what I’ve done 
for this poor babby and its mother, may 
excuse my brutish behaviour. I could not 
help thinking when I was burying poor Jenny 
Lobbit (I mind her well, a nice little lass, 
about ten years old) ; I could not help thinking 
as she lay in a nice cloth-covered coffin, and 
a beautiful stone cut with her name and age, 
anda text on her grave; how different it is 
even for poor people to be buried here. Oh, 
ma’am! a man like me with a long family 
can make a-head here, and do a bit of good 
for others worse off. We live while we live; 
when we die, we are buried with decency. 
I remember, when my wife’s mother died, 
the parish officers were so cross, and the 
boards of the coffin barely stuck together, and 
it was terrible cold weather, too. My Carry 
used to cry about it uncommonly all the 
winter. The swells may say what they like 
about it, but I’ll be blessed if it be’ent worth 
all the voyage to die in it.” 

Not many days afterwards Mrs. C. saw 
John at home, surrounded by an army of sons 
and daughters; a patriarch, and yet not sixty 
years’ old; the grandchild of his greatest 
enemy the greatest pet of the family. 

In my mind’s eye there are sometimes two 
pictures. John Bodger in the workhouse, 
thinking of murder and fire-raising in the 
presence of his prosperous enemy; and John 
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Bodger, in his happy bush home, nursing little 
Nancy Lobbit. 

At Duxmoor the shop has passed into other 
hands. The ex-shopkeeper has bought and 
rebuilt the manor-house. He is the squire, 
now, wealthier than ever he dreamed ; on one 
estate a mine has been found; a railway has 
crossed and doubled the value of another ; but 
his son is dead ; his daughter has left him, and 
lives, he knows not where, a life of shame. 
Childless and friendless, the future is, to him, 
cheerless and without hope. 


CHIPS. 


DEGREE DAY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


None but those who have been educated at 
Cambridge can wholly understand the excite- 
ment which pervades that old university town 
on “Degree Day.” Graduates, solicitous 
about the honour of their respective colleges, 
and their own credit as tutors; undergra- 
duates, anxious for their friends’ success, as 
prophetic of their own; incepting bachelors, 
dreading, yet nervously expecting, the decree 
which shall decide their university fate for 
good or for evil ; town-residents, actuated by 
feelings of local interest, and perhaps con- 
nected by ties of friendship or otherwise with 
the collegiate world; look out, with equal 
curiosity, for the Friday morning’s list. This 
is hung within the Senate House upon one of 
the pillars that support the east gallery, and 
is supposed to be proclaimed aloud by the 
Senior Moderator at the fixed hour, 9 a. M. 
It is true that he begins to read the list simul- 
taneously with the opening of the doors, but, 
almost before he has pronounced the first 
name, he is swept back into the hall by the 
resistless crowd of men which pours in. The 
scene of confusion ; the struggling and crush- 
ing, on the steps and at the doors ; the complete 
discomfiture of all hats, caps and gowns; the 
shouts and cheers that arise as each man 
catches the name and place of a friend, from 
some one who, for a moment, has gained 
access to the suspended placard; the vain 
efforts of individuals to extricate themselves 
from the crowd, and to pass out with the 
intelligence which they have obtained—set all 
powers of description at defiance. 

At Cambridge the examination for Mathe- 
matical Honours takes place but once a year— 
in January, when, upon an average, about 
one hundred and ten men pass creditably. 
Their names are divided into three classes, 
Wranglers, Senior Optimes, and Junior Op- 
times ; and, in each class, are arranged in order 
of merit. The first place among the Wranglers, 
the Senior Wrangler as it is termed, is the 
very highest honour which the University can 
bestow ; he who earns it, may indeed be prond 
of his position. These three classes complete 
the Friday morning’s list; the hubbub attend- 
ant upon its publication soon subsides ; and the 
quieter business of mutual congratulation and 
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letter-writing takes its place. In the evening 
of the same day, is made known the list of 
successful candidates for ordinary degrees ; this 
list contains about one hundred and sixty names, 
and is also divided into three classes; but in 
these the names are arranged alphabetically, 
in order to take away all appearance of honour. 

But, the morrow is the true “ Degree Day.” 
At ten o’clock, the Senate House doors are 
thrown open, and its beautiful hall is speedily 
filled with a most brilliant assemblage. Along 
the sides, and far into the body of the room, 
are tiers of gaily dressed ladies; fair faces 
fill a portion of the galleries ; caps and gowns 
innumerable take possession of the remainder ; 
while the floor is occupied by Doctors, Masters 
of Arts, &c., in their various dresses ; and last, 
not least, the heroes of the day, or, as they are 
called, Incepting Bachelors, wearing their pic- 
turesque hoods. ‘The ceremony of conferring 
the degrees is somewhat long and tedious ; but, 
omitting details, it may be observed that each 
man is led up, by the proper officer of his 
College, to the Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, who sits in state at the head of the 
hall—and that he returns, a Bachelor of Arts. 

The Senior Wrangler has the distinguished 
honour of receiving his degree before any 
proceedings are taken with his less successful 
rivals; the deafening and universal applause 
which thereupon breaks forth from all parts 
of the building, is almost overpowering in its 
heartfelt earnestness; it is a worthy tribute 
to youthful talent and perseverance, and goes 
far to reward the happy student for his 
years of toil and drudgery. 


A WELSH WEDDING. 


Tue ancient festivities connected with mar- 
riage are still retained in the rural parts of 
Wales. When the day for that ceremony has 
been fixed, “bidding papers” are dispatched 
to all friends, within possible distance. The 
Squire generally finds one laid on his table, 
and usually responds to the pecuniary part of 
the invitation. The following is a specimen 
of one of these papers :— 


“ CARMARTHENSHIRE, JVov. 15th, 1850. 


“As we intend to enter the Matrimonran 
Srate, on Wepnespay, the 4th day of December 
next, we are encouraged by our Friends to make 
a Bipprne on the occasion, the same day, at the 
Young Woman’s Brother’s House, at which time 
and place the favour of your very good and most 
agreeable company is respectfully solicited ; and 
whatever donation you may be pleased to bestow 
on us then, will be thankfully received, warmly 
acknowledged, and cheerfully repaid, whenever 
called for on a similar occasion, 

“ By your most obedient Servants, 
“Davin Price, 
“ EnizanetTu Jones. 

“ The Young Man, with his Brother and Sister 
(Richard and Mary Price), desire that all gifts of 
the above nature due to them be returned to the 
Young Woman on the above day, and will be 


thankful, together with his Uncle, and his Bro- 
thers-in-law and Sisters, and their Wives, for all 
additional favours. 

“The Young Woman and her Sister (Anne 
Jones) desire that all gifts of the above nature 
due to them be returned to the Young Woman 
on the above day, and will be thankful, together 
with her Brothers and Sisters-in-law, and her 
Uncles and Aunts, for all favours granted.” 


As soon as the heroine of the day makes 
her appearance in bridal array among the 
assembled guests at her father’s house, her 
friends proceed to hide her in the most 
unattainable place possible. Should the 
dwelling not afford such accommodation, the 
cow-house and stables are invaded, or even a 
neighbour’s domicile. When hidden, notice 
is given to the bridegroom’s chosen repre- 
sentatives, who are four or five in number; 
they advance to the door, and demand the fair 
prize from her father. The bride’s chosen 
spokesmen reply to those outside. All the 
stock of wit possessed by either party is ex- 
changed, amidst general hilarity, until the 
claimants are admitted to seek the lost one. 
Sometimes, she is so hopelessly concealed, that 
time creeps most alarmingly near twelve. 
When matters assume this serious aspect, 
some kind friend is found to act as guide, and 
she is found, amidst universal acclamations. 
The bride’s perils are, by no means, over; 
for, instead of going quietly to church, where 
the bridegroom has been waiting, his dele- 
gates make an attack upon her appointed 
body-guard. The poor girl often gets very 
rough handling, between the combatants; 
and, should the opposing one be victorious, 
she is carried off to some place of concealment, 
until again rescued. When, at last, the lady 
reaches the church gate, her betrothed comes 
forward, attended by two girls, determined, 
apparently, to make the most of his last un- 
fettered minutes. He then, having shaken 
hands with his future father-in-law, receives 
and conducts his bride to the altar. 

The instant the ceremony is over and the 
names registered, a furious scene of racing 
commences—very dangerous at a “horse 
wedding.” The fleetest courier wins the pint 
of ale awarded to the bearer of the first 
intelligence from church to those at home. 

On the arrival of the new couple they are 
seated at a table, each holding a plate for the 
reception of “bidding money ;” and beside 
them a friend with a little book, in which are 
entered the names of the lenders, and the 
amount—for the promise to return, in kind, 
is taken au pied de la leltre. The debt is 
strictly one of honour, and if not repaid on 
the marriage of the creditor, is sure to be 
demanded. This ceremony over, the bride 
retires to change her dress—or make some 
alterations in it—and, on her return, attends 
upon her guests. A table is laid out with a 
very simple cold collation—bread, cheese, and 
butter—of which all partake, who choose. 
This may seem but poor hospitality, especially 
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when we add that the beer and ale are sold to 
the guests ; but, any reader, who knows the 
poverty of the Welsh peasantry, and their sim- 
ple habits, will find excuse sufficient. The beer 
is supplied by the young woman’s father, and 
the profits form part of her dower. 

Drinking is kept up, until a late hour, amid 
singing and music. Welsh vocal melodies are 
generally rather dismal. Few get beyond 
psalms which are pretty enough, set to Ar-hyd- 
y-nos, &c., but national psalmody partakes very 
much of the cow-killing tune of general noto- 
riety. Dancing is oftenindulged in. When 
the bride retires to rest, if a wary woman, she 
investigates the arrangements of her bed-room, 
for her friends consider it their duty to con- 
clude the amusements with a practical joke. 

A melancholy catastrophe is said to have 
been the result of one of these practical jokes. 
On the afternoon of a wedding-day, what was 
supposed to have been a dead viper was put 
into the bride’s bed. Her husband, on joining 
her, found her a corpse! ‘The viper lay in 
her bosom, with its head elevated to her 
mouth. She had not been stung, but had 
died, it was thought, from fear. 


SAINT VALENTINE. 


I ratnx if old Saint Valentine but knew 
The way his féte day now’s commemorated ; 
And if the strange productions met his view 
That fill our picture-shops, at any rate he’d 
Be much amused, and, no doubt, marvel too, 
At fame he surely scarce anticipated— 
A fame as great as any of the sages 
Of Greece, or Rome, or of the Middle Ages. 


I wonder what his Saintship had to do 
With flaming hearts, or with the cooing dove, 
With little bows and arrows, and the true 
Entangled lover’s knot (fit type of love) ; 
With chubby, flying Cupids, peeping through 
The leaves of roses, or through clouds above, 
Daintily sketched on paper, with lace edges, 
To be perhaps of timid love the pledges. 


The Sacred Nine, by many a youthful poet, 
Are now invoked, and many a wasted quire 
Of cream-laid note-paper will serve to show it, 
Covered with scraps of wild poetic fire, 

And bursts of eloquence! No doubt you know it 
By observation, or experience dire. 

What crooked stanzas will be prepetrated 

By Bards and Rhymesters uninitiated ! 


They'll scarce improve upon the doggrel verse, 
That tells of * roses red and violets blue ;” 
And ends by saying in a style most terse, 
That the “carnation’s sweet, and so are you.” 
I have seen modern rhymes that are much worse, 
But then I have seen better, it is true ; 
Exquisite songs and sonnets bright and pure, 
The gems of minstrelsy and literature. 


How many hearts are throbbing with emotion, 
How many eyes are sparkling with love-light, 
As loving words are read: and what commotion 
When postmen knock! What ill-concealed 
delight, 


When those mysterious tokens of devotion, 
Tinted and scented meet the dear one’s sight ! 
But I’m on dangerous ground and rather 
blundering, 
So I'll return to where I left off wondering. 


Wondering about Saint Valentine’s connection 
With all this sort of thing so unmonastic, 
Suggesting something like a dereliction 
From the prescribed high roads ecclesiastic, 
*T would seem his heart was in the wrong direction, 
And for an ancient Bishop far too plastic ; 
He’s certainly the Cupid of Theology, 
Rivalling the rosy boy of Old Mythology. 


Perhaps he had a taste for wedding-cake, 
Or orange blossoms in a white chip bonnet ; 
Perhaps the marriage fees he liked to take ; 
At least he never did (depend upon it), 
Treat marriage like St. Paul, whoseemed to make 
A point of throwing ice-cold water on it. 
I wonder whether, too, he wrote epistles, 
Or spent his time illuminating missals? 


If he did write at all, it was a lecture 

On love I think, or something of the kind ; 
And much less calculated to correct your 

Follies and foibles, than distract your mind: 
But this is only founded on conjecture, 

For not a line of his can I yet find, 
Though I have searched through many darksome 

pages 


Of the Church Hist’ry of the Middle Ages. 


And there I read, that, in the Eternal City, 
Now nearly one thousand six hundred years ago, 
Saint Valentine, the subject of my ditty, 
Was doomed to death by Claudius Cesar,—so 
Our Saint was martyred !—whata dreadful pity ! 
What it was for, I don’t exactly know, 
(He didn’t know perhaps) ; indeed his history 
Remains to me a most intricate mystery. 


Long live thy mem’ry, Great St. Valentine ! 

Still lend thy ancient name to lover’s lays, 
And with thy spirit animate each line, 

And still may poets celebrate thy praise, 
And yearly help to make that name of thine 

“ Familiar in our mouths,” as Shakespeare says, 
“ As Household Words.”—(This wish is loyal too, 
For Valentines increase the Revenue.) 


THE MARTYRS OF CHANCERY. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Sypney Stu, with his wise wit, remarked 
that there never was a great abuse brought to 
light in England, but there certainly arose 
some men prepared to contend not only that 
it was no abuse at all, but that it was some- 
thing to be admired, and glorified, and boasted 
about. Such folks are tender, we presume, 
even of the Court of Chancery. 

On the 7th of December we pnblished an 
article bearing the above title. It was a state- 
ment of facts, respecting certain individuals 
imprisoned in the Queen’s Bench by the Court 
of Chancery, for contempt of its decrees. A 
month afterwards, a letter appeared in the 
Times newspaper, the object of which was to 
deny the truth of the historiettes we published ; 
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to prove that the Court of Chancery is blame- 
less in such matters; and that Chancery pri- 
soners, though incarcerated by that Court in 
the first instance, become 


“ So pleased with ruin and in love with jail, 


that “the great difficulty” always has been 
to tear them away from their beloved cells! 
This, we believe, was, more than once, the 
case in the Bastille of Old France, also. 


‘When the Fleet Prison was cleared,” says 
Sir Edward Sugden, in this letter to the Times, 
“the great difficulty was to compel the pri- 
soners to leave the prisons. They filled the 
offices of cook, hotel-keeper, &c., and it was 
absolutely necessary, when their costs had been 
paid for them, and their discharges obtained, 
to turn them out of the Fleet ; and some, after 
having been sent comfortably home to their 
friends, returned after a time, and, knocking at the 
Fleet gates, begged to be re-admitted! One man 
who had a large room, which he let out in lodgings, 
resorted to many contrivances to remain in prison, 
and when at last his discharge was obtained in 
spite of his resistance, several detainers for debt 
were lodged against him, which upon inquiry 
turned out to be fabrications: no such persons as 
the attorneys or creditors could be found. He 
contrived to remain in the Fleet for a considerable 
time longer, and, when ejected by force, was found 
to have amassed a considerable sum of money. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, considering how 
long many of them had been there, and that, in 
fact, it had become their home !” 


It would seem to be nearly impossible, 
according to Sir Edward Sugden’s plea, for 


any Chancery prisoner to remain long in 
prison, except from his own wilfulness. Sir 
Edward Sugden, to his honour, framed, in 
1830, chapter 36 of 1 William IV. He says 
of it:— 


“The object of that act was to render it im- 
possible for any man to be detained in prison for 
contempt from poverty or ignorance, and to 
enable every man, by paying his debts as far as he 
could, to obtain his liberty. For this purpose the 
act provides that every person shall, within thirty 
days, be brought to the bar of the Court of Chan- 
cery for his contempt, or in default thereof the 
gaoler is at once to discharge him out of custody 
without payment of the costs of contempt, which 
are to be paid by the person who issued the pro- 
cess. This was an effectual remedy against the 
abuse of leaving a poor man to die in a county 
gaol. The act then provides, that if a person 
being brought before the Court shall make oath in 
court that he is unable, by reason of poverty, to 
employ a solicitor to put in his answer, the Court 
may appoint a solicitor and counsel for him to put 
in his answer, and may pay the costs out of the 
suitors’ fund. This, therefore, fully provided for 
the poor man. The act then provides for a visita- 
tion by one of the Masters of the Court of Chan- 
cery of the Fleet every three months, who is to 
examine the prisoners for contempt and report on 
their respective cases to the Court, and the Court 
itself is authorised to direct the costs of the con- 
tempt of every such prisoner to be paid out of the 
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suitors’ fund, and to assign a solicitor and counsel 
to such prisoner for putting in his answer and 
defending him in forma pauperis, and to direct any 
such prisoner having previously done such acts as 
the Court shall direct, to be discharged out of 
custody.” 


This thorongh purgation of Chancery pri- 
soners, provides for the expulsion of those 
even who are afflicted with a morbid love of 
confinement :— 


“The act goesstill further; for in any other 
case of commitment for contempt not specially 
provided for, the Court may discharge the prisoner 
upon such terms,and making any costs, costs in the 
cause, as the Court may deem proper. And which 
is not the least valuable part of the act, when any 
contempt prisoner shall be entitled to his dis- 
charge upon applying to the Court, but shall omit 
to make such application, the Court may com- 
pulsorily discharge him from the contempt and 
from custody.” 


Nothing can be plainer, more humane, or 
more summary. “There is no class of pri- 
soners,” says Sir Edward Sugden, farther on, 
“ of whose liberty the law is so tender.” His 
Ejectment Act reaches the prisoner, whether 
he be poor, ignorant of his offence, or in 
love with imprisonment. 

If Sir Edward Sugden’s facts had supported 
his arguments, he would have made out a case 
against us; but they do not. In October 
last, he visited the Queen’s Bench Prison. 

“T found,” he narrates, “ ¢2venty-four prisoners 
for contempt !” The dates of most of the 
committals, he adds, range from 1827 to 1841, 
and a few from that year to last October. 
The fact of twenty-four persons, being still in 
prison for contempt, in spite of Sir Edward 
Sugden’s excellent Act, confutes him; and 
makes in direct contradiction to his assertion, 
that “the Court of Chancery, appears to be 
free from all blame, as regards the legislative 
provisions of the poor, unwary, and ignorant, 
and even as regards the obstinate and dis- 
honest debtor.” 

The vice of Sir Edward Sugden’s plea for 
the Immaculate, is simply this :—he con- 
founds the law with its administrator. He 
borrows the lustre of his own statute to blind 
us to the mal-administration of it in the Court 
of Chancery. The truth is, that Sir Edward 
Sugden’s Act is nearly inoperative in the 
present condition of that “hell” (Lord 
3rougham) ; of that scourge to the country” 
(the Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce) ; of that 
arena of torture “in which the unhappy 
suitor is tossed from judge to master, and from 
master to judge, often terminating the game 
by despair, insolvency, and death” "(Mr Com- 
missioner Fane); that system which “ not 
merely operates to delay justice, but gives 
rise to fraud and oppression” (Lord Lang- 
dale); by whose decrees “estates are de- 
stroyed according to law” (Vice-Chancellor 
Shadwell). 

Were the High Court of Chancery the 
purest and promptest fount of justice, on this 
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side of Lord Brougham’s Hades, the provisions 
of the Sugden Act, if carried out, would yet 
demand an amount of leisure, gratuitously 
employed, which the High Court of Chancery 
would not probably have the power to 
bestow. In January last, a nightmare of ar- 
rears sat upon the Lord Chancellor, of eighty- 
two appeals; the Master of the Rolls was 
haunted by four undelivered judgments and 
one hundred and twenty-five “ matters of all 
sorts” undisposed of. Five hundred and 
twenty-eight “ matters of all sorts” in arrears 
oppressed Mr. Knight Bruce; whilst Lord 
Cranworth came into a residuary legacy 
of two hundred and twenty-one “matters of 
all sorts” then to be dealt with.* These 
arrears go on increasing! The Masters in 
Chancery, whose alternate duty it is to visit 
the prisons, four times a year, to investigate 
each prisoner's case (which has perhaps lasted 
through four successive reigns), are described 
as working harder than day-labourers. The 
appointment of two extra Vice-Chancellors, 
caused fifty per cent. additional “references 
to the master.” Yet, no additional masters 
were appointed. Subsequently, the working 
of the Joint Stock Companies Winding-up 
Act was thrown on the same shoulders. It 
has, therefore, happened that, with the ordi- 
nary avenues to Chancery justice thus choked 
up, the provisions of Sir Edward Sugden’s 
measure have not been complied with, upon 
his own showing, in at least twenty-four cases. 


The case of a gentleman, who attracted 
public attention about Christmas, by his dis- 
charge from the Queen’s Bench and a subse- 
quent indulgence in intoxication, explains how 
it is that Chancery prisoners become so much 
more attached to prison walls than mere 


prisoners for debt. Sir Edward Sugden tells 
us, that this man was committed in 1835, but 
that his contempt was, in effect, purged in 
1837. Here, were two years’ isolation from 
friends and connexions, to the severance of 
every tie, to the destruction of every chance 
of livelihood without the walls. Meanwhile, 
he had found, perhaps, means, by industry 
within the walls, to earn money ; and objected 
to be released. His counsel, in applying, at 
last, for his emancipation, said he had remained 
in custody so long, “from ignorance, and 
the oversight of those who visited the prison 
under Sir Edward Sugden’s Act.” Sir Edward 
answers, that it was of no use for the Court 
to cause the contempt to be purged, because 
there were detainers fordebts. Why of nouse? 
Had the Court discharged the contempt, is it 
not possible that the creditors might have 
ejected the man under the compulsory clause 
of the Insolvent Act, and obtained his assets ? 
But their answer to such a suggestion would 
naturally have been Sir Edward Sugden’s 
answer to the converse of their case—“ No use. 

* By ‘‘ matters of all sorts,”’ is meant causes for original 
hearing ; causes which having been once heard and referred 
to the Master, are to be re-heard upon the Master’s Report 


on further directions ; Exceptions to such Reports, Excep- 
tions to Answers, Pleas, Demurrers, Petitions, &c. 
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What will it avail us, to make such an appli- 
cation to the Insolvent Court, against a 
prisoner for contempt?” His case was “no 
doubt regularly reported fifty-six times,” 
says Sir Edward; yet, it appears that the 
contempt had been effectually satisfied in 
1837, and that the merest form was only 
necessary, to discharge its victim any day 
afterwards! How searchingly the visitors, 
and the court, must have done their duty 
under Sir Edward’s Act, in their fifty-six 
visitations and their fifty-six reports ! 

Some seventeen years ago, a cavalry officer 
drove up to the Fleet Prison in great style. 
He was in contempt, and remained so for 
five years. During that time, his commission, 
his friends, his hopes, his ordinary means of 
obtaining an existence “outside” had worn 
away. He might have been free; but, having, 
meantime, kept life and soul together by per- 
forming menial offices for his fellow-prisoners, 
he preferred a sure crust, in gaol, to an uncer- 
tain subsistence out of it. For the last 
twelve years, he has made a living by cleaning 
boots and shoes ! 

Some of the “twenty-four” are similar 
cases. Even the committals after the passing 
of the Ist William IV., c. 36, engender the 
same kind “ fondness” for gaol life. A man in 
humble circumstances is thrust into durance 
for contempt, and remains long enough, in 
spite of the most vigilant visitation, and the 
quickest subsequent (Chancery) proceedings, 
to be utterly ruined, from mere absence from 
his connexions and means of livelihood. Is 
not he a Chancery martyr? Is it not special 
pleading to urge that, because the whole du- 
ration of his confinement be not due to 
Chancery, it was not Chancery that struck 
him down, and destroyed him ? 

But, there are cases in which the old 
grievance of “Chancery delays,” locks the 
door upon the prisoner for years. We men- 
tioned, in our former article, that an individual 
who had been recently discharged, had been 
confined, for seventeen years, upon a mistake. 
Captain Hudson, the Governor of the Queen’s 
Prison, informed Sir Edward Sugden, that he 
knew of no such case. We will now particu- 
larise the case, as an instance how thoroughly 
the intentions of the Sugden Act are defeated 
by the mere force of delay. 

Mr. George Pyne Andrews, himself a soli- 
citor in the Court of Chancery, and Notary 
Public, residing in Birchin Lane, had a dis- 
pute with the owners of the premises in 
which he carried on his business, and filed a 
bill in Chancery against them. In June 1831, 
the Vice-Chancellor decreed against him, on a 
matter of form, with costs: expressing, that 
but for such bar, he thought the plaintiff's 
agreement with the defendants gave him the 
right he sought. Mr. Andrews appealed to 
the Lord Chancellor, who also decreed against 
him; subsequently, he carried his appeal to 
the House of Lords, where it at present re- 
mains, still undecided. 
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returnable at the same time as the writ from 
petitioned for his discharge continually, until 


before Lord Brougham ; who part heard him 
in person, stopped him to keep an official ap- 


office. Mr. Andrews renewed this applica- 
tion, repeatedly, before the succeeding Lord 
Chancellor, Lyndhurst—then, before the Lords 
Commissioners—then, before Lord Chancellor 
Cottenham—next, before Lord Lyndhurst, 
again—and, finally, (several times) before 
Lord Cottenham. All to no purpose; until, 
on the 24th December, 1849, Mr. Andrews 
was set at large, with all his rights about 
him; these rights being, liberty to carry on 
certain appeals to the House of Lords, which 
are still pending. He could have been 
liberated some time earlier, had he chosen to 
forego an appeal upon an injunction to re- 
strain him from bringing an action against 
his opponents for false imprisonment. This 
he declined to do; for, by that time, his ruin 
had been completed. 


their liberation by any “ acts or concessions 
of their own,” is well illustrated by another 
case we previously stated. Sir Edward 
Sugden furnishes some notes made by himself 
during a recent visit to the Queen’s Prison. 
The first case he mentions, is that of the 
gentleman committed for the non-transfer of 
certain stock, and for not delivering up certain 
deeds ;—in fact, the unhappy individual who 
invested his legacy in Spanish Bonds. “ For 
this case,” Sir Edward remarks, “as matters 
at present stand, there appears to be no 
remedy.” In spite of Sir Edward Sudgen’s 
own statute. 

This gentleman then cannot liberate himself 
“by any acts or concessions of his own.” We 
apprehend this to be not a solitary case. We 
repeat, therefore, that he is in the catalogue 
of the doomed, and is doomed accordingly, 
and cannot be restored to society. 

Sir Edward Sugden lays great stress on the 
expression in our former article, that there is 
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In January, 1833, Mr. Andrews was at- 
tending at the Register Office, for settling 
minutes of the order on appeal, by appoint- 
ment of the solicitors of the defendants, when 
they caused him to be arrested there, on a 
Middlesex writ. This is, in itself, a high con- 
tempt; the person of a solicitor being, while 
in an office of the Court on the business of a 
suit, heldsacred. The attachment was for one 
hundred and seven pounds; but, on the 16th 
of the same month, whilst the plaintiff was 
preparing to apply to the Court for immediate 
release, on the above ground, a discharge, in 
the usual form, from the Sheriff’s Office, was 
brought, and plaintiff’s liberation (freely, 
voluntarily, and unconditionally,) followed. 
In March, the plaintiff was again arrested, 
for the same costs, on a London writ, which 
ran concurrently with the Middlesex one, 


which he had been discharged. The prisoner 


July, 1834, when he got himself brought up 


pointment, and, soon afterwards, went out of 


The inability of some prisoners to obtain’ 
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no Insolvent Debtors’ or Bankrupts’ Court to 
release the martyr of Chancery. There lies 
before us a letter to the “ Times” newspaper, 
signed “ George Stephen ;” the writer of which 
declares that he was for some time appointed 
solicitor to pauper Chancery prisoners, 
Amongst other things, he tells us that it has 
sometimes occurred “that prisoners were 
detained in contempt for non-payment of costs, 
and, though reported by the master as fit 
objects for relief, being paupers not worth five 
pounds, they were left to obtain their dis- 
charge by the Insolvent Debters’ Court, as 
provided by the act, but were unable to re- 
sort to the Insolvent Court because that in- 
volved payment of fees to the amount of six 
,| pounds.” Does Sir Edward Sugden term these 
men “ self-elected” martyrs ? 

Great good was, doubtless, effected during 
the earlier years of the operation of Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden’s Act: and to Sir Edward Sug- 
den, as its author, we render all due commenda- 
tion; but, it is rather a curative after mis- 
chief done than a preventive measure. The 
power of the Court of Chancery for commit- 
ting for contempt will, we trust, be abridged. 
There is no reason why the non-payment of a 
Chancery lawyer’s bill, for instance, should 
bring down condign punishment on the head 


of the defaulter, any more than any other 
debt. 


A PRISON ANECDOTE. 





Ix the year 1834, a widow lady of good 
fortune (whom we shall call Mrs. Newton) 
resided with her daughter in one of the 
suburbs nearest to the Metropolis. They 
lived in fashionable style, and kept an ample 
establishment of servants. 

A very pretty young girl, nineteen years of 
age, resided in this family in the capacity of 
lady’s-maid. She was tolerably educated, 
spoke with grammatical correctness, and was 
distinguished by a remarkably gentle and 
fascinating address. 

At that time Miss Newton was engaged to 
be married to one Captain Jennings, R.N.; 
and Miss Newton (as many young ladies 
in the like circumstances have done before,) 
employed her leisure in embroidering cam- 
bric, making it up into handkerchiefs, and 
sending them and other little presents of 
that description, to Captain Jennings. Un- 
happily, but very naturally, she made Char- 
lotte Mortlock, her maid, the bearer of these 
tender communications. The captain occupied 
lodgings suited to a gentleman of station, 
and thither Charlotte Mortlock frequently 
repaired at the bidding of her young mistress, 
and generally waited (as lovers are generally 
impatient) to take back the captain’s answers. 

A strange sort of regard, or attachment (it is 
confidently believed to have been guiltless) 
sprung up between the captain and the maid ; 
and the captain, who would seem to have 
deserved Miss Newton’s confidence as little 
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as her maid did, gave as presents to Charlotte, | heartless imprudence. Hewever, the Baronet 
some of the embroidered offerings of Miss} seemed to be anything but touched by his 
Newton. friend’s rhapsodies. He talked much of 
It happened that a sudden appointment to | “human nature,” and of “the weakness of a 
the command of a ship of war, took Captain} man when a pretty girl was in the case;” 
Jennings on a trans-Atlantic voyage. HeJ| but, in order to satisfy his friend’s mind, 
had not been very long gone, when the fol-| asked to see her, that he might write some 
lowing discovery threw the farily of the|account of her appearance and condition. 
Newtons into a state of intense agitation. Accordingly, he did see her, in the Governor’s 
In search of some missing article in the | presence. After a few inappropriate questions, 
absense of her maid, Miss Newton betook|he cut the interview short, and went away, 
herself to that young woman’s room, and,| manifestly disposed to account his gallant 
quite unsuspiciously, opened a trunk which | friend a fool for his excitement. 
was left unlocked. There she found, to her The incident was not lost upon the Governor, 
horror, a number of the handkerchiefs she had | who listened with increased faith to the poor 
embroidered for her lover. The possibility of | girl’s protestations. In a few months more 
the real truth never flashed across her mind ;| he received a stronger confirmation of them. 
the dishonesty of Charlotte seemed to be the | Apparently unsatisfied with the Barouet’s 
only solution of the incident. “ Doubtless,” | services, Captain Jennings wrote to another 
she reasoned, “the parcels had been opened | friend of his, a public functionary, formerly a 
on their way to Captain Jennings, and their | Captain in the renowned Light Division; and 
contents stolen.” that officer placed in the Governor’s hands a 
On the return of Charlotte Mortlock, she | letter from the Captain, expressing unbounded 
was charged with the robbery. What avaiied| grief for the dreadful fate of an innocent 
the assertion that she had received the| young woman. “He could not rest night or 
handkerchiefs from the captain himself? It|day; she haunted his imagination, and yet he 
was no defence, and certainly was not calcu-| was distant, and powerless to serve her.” 
lated to soften the anger of her mistress. A | His second messenger was touched with pity, 
policeman was summoned, the unhappy girl|and consulted the Governor as to the proper 
was charged with felony, underwent exami-| steps to pursue. However, under the un- 
nation, was committed for trial, and, destitute | happy circumstances of the case, Captain 
of witnesses, or of any probable defence, was | Jennings being so far away, no formal docu- 
ultimately convicted. The judge (now de-|ment being at hand, and the period of the 
ceased) who tried the case, was unsparingly | poor girl’s release being then almost come, it 
denounced by many philanthropic ladies, for} was deemed unadvisable to take any step. 
the admiration he had expressed for the} Charlotte Mortlock fulfilled the judgment of 
weeping girl, and especially for his announce- | the law. 
ment to the jury, in passing sentence of one| She had been carefully observed, her occu- 
year’s imprisonment with hard labour, “that | pation had been of a womanly character ; 
he would not transport her, since the country | she had never incurred a reproof, much less a 
could not afford to lose such beauty.” It} punishment, in the prison; and her health 
was doubtless, not a very judicial remark ; | had been well sustained. She, consequently, 
but an innocent girl was, at all events, saved | quitted her sad abode in a condition suitable 
from a sentence that might have killed her. | for active exertion. Such assistance as could 
Consigned to the County House of Cor-|be extended to her, on her departure, was 
rection, Charlotte Mortlock observed the best | afforded, and so she was launched into the 
possible conduct—was modest, humble, sub- | wide world of London. 
missive, and industrious—and soon gained the | She soon found herself penniless. Happily 
good-will of all her supervisors. To the | she did not linger in want, pawn her clothes 
Governor she always asserted her innocence, | (which were good), and gradually descend to 
and told, with great simplicity, the tale of|the extreme privation which has assailed so 
her fatal possession of those dangerous gifts. | many similarly cireumstanced. She resolved 
She had been in prison a few months, when |to act, and again went to the prison gates. 
the Governor received a visit from a certain | Well attired, but deeply veiled, so as to defy 
old Baronet, who with ill-disguised reluctance, | recognition, she inquired for the Governor. 
and in the blunt phraseology which was|The gate porter announced that “a lady” 
peculiar to him, proceeded to say, that “a|desired to speak to him. The stranger was 
girl named Charlotte Mortlock had quite |shown in, the veil was uplifted, and, to the 
bewitched his friend Captain Jennings, who | Governor's astonishment, there stood Char- 
was beyond the Atlantic; and that a letter |lotte Mortlock! Her hair was neatly and 
he produced would show the singular frame | becomingly arranged about her face ; her dress 
of mind in which the Captain was, about that | was quiet and pretty; and altogether she 
girl.” looked so young, so lovely, and, at the same 
Assuredly, the letter teemed with ex-|time, so modest and innocent, that the Go- 
pressions of anguish, remorse, and horror at | vernor, per force, almost excused the incon- 
the suffering and apparent ruin of “a dear|stancy (albeit attended with such fatal conse- 
innocent girl,” the victim of his senseless and | quences) of Captain Jennings. 
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With many tears she acknowledged her | strong beer, and ales of ever so many sorts, 
grateful obligations for the considerate and|and, then, there’s swipes. Which is it to 
humane treatment she had received in prison.| be? Well; please to take beer as meaning 
She disclosed her poverty, and her utter|malt-liquor in general—a fermented drink 
friendlessness ; expressed her horror of the | made out of malt and hops. In a chemical 
temptations to which she was exposed; and} sense, it don’t much matter what tap it is, 
implored the Governor’s council and assist-| Here I may be asked, perhaps, what chemistry 
ance. Without a moment’s hesitation, she | has todo with beer? Everything. Brewing’s 
was advised to go at once to a lady of station, }a regular chemical operation. Of course, | 
whose extensive charities and zealous services, | haven’t time to go into the whole art and 
rendered to the outcasts of society at that | mystery of brewing. I shan’t attempt more 
time, were most remarkable. She cheerfully | than to give you some sort of notion of the 
acquiesced. She found the good lady at home, | science of that beautiful process. Well; now 
related her history, met with sympathy and|then we’ll begin by inquiring what beer is 
active aid,and, after remaining for a time, by made of ? 
her benevolent recommendation, in a chari-| “The answer most of you would make to this 
table establishment, was recommended to a | question, I take it, would be, ‘ Malt, hops, and 
wealthy family, to whom every particular of | water.” Some would add, perhaps, ‘and a 
her history was confided. In this service she | little isinglass, for finings.’ That ’s what it 
acquitted herself with perfect trustfulness and | ought to be made of, to be sure. But there’s 
fidelity, and won the warmest regard. The | more things inale and beer, ladies and gentle- 
incident which had led to her unmerited in-|men, than is dreamt of in your society— 
prisonment, broke off the engagement between | However, let us take beer as brewed simply 
Captain Jennings and Miss Newton ; but} of water, malt, and hops—what you may call 
whether the former had ever an opportunity | Utopian Entire ; though, mind, ’tis in the 
of indemnifying the poor girl for the suffering | power of all of us to realise this salubrious 
she had undergone, the narrator has never and agreeable beverage, if so be as we ’ve got 
been able to learn. This is, in every particular, |the means, and will take the trouble our- 
a true case of prison experience. selves, for to brew the same. 
ei ae — “ We'll say, then, that beer is made of malt, 
THE CHEMISTRY OF A PINT OF BEER. | hops, and water. Very good. But now comes 
another query. What is water, and hops, and 
Ar a late meeting of a very useful little | malt made of ? 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institution, which it} “First, what is water made of? Ah!— 
is not necessary to our present purpose to | there was a time when heads, with big wigs 
name, a discourse on the subject above-men-|0n ’em, would have been shook at me for 
tioned was delivered by Mr. James Saunders, | asking that question. I should have been 
practical plumber and glazier, amateur che-| thought mad—perhaps worse. But we live 
mist and natural philosopher. in better times, thanks be. You ’ve been told 
Mr. Saunders commenced his lecture by afore, most of you, no doubt, that water, when 
observing, that much ado was being made | quite neat, which you can’t get except by dis- 
just now about the Papal Aggression. This | tilling of it, is made of oxygen and hydrogen, 
remark might appear foreign to his subject,| which are two sorts of gas; that is, when 
but, in fact, led up to it; for the Pope of| separated one from the other, as can be done 
Rome had occasioned a fermentation in this | by galvanism and other ways and means, and 
country ; and without fermentation there | Collected apart. Rain-water, fresh from the 
could be no such thing as that which he was clouds, contains a little fixed air besides; the 
about to have the pleasure of discussing—| same air that comes out of soda-water and 
a pint of beer. He should say no more on the | ginger-beer: what they call carbonic acid; 
fermentation caused by the Pope, except that namely, carbon, the same thing as charcoal, 
he hoped it would be followed by the usual | turned into gas by being combined, as the 
results of that process as observed in brewing word is, with oxygen. What river-water 
—" sinking of the dregs ; a going off of flighty contains depends a good deal on what goes 
volatile gas; and strength communicated to into the river; the idea whereof may be left 
the good stuff in the barrel. to imagination, with the hope it won’t disorder 
“For many of the observations I’m about the stomach. Same with well-water drawn 
to make, Ladies and Gentlemen,” continued | from nigh sewers and churchyards. Besides 
Mr. Saunders, “I shall have to apply to my these things, which have no business in water, 
notes ; for which I’m beholden to our worthy both river and well-water contain various 
Doctor, who is now amongst us; and I hope salts, more or less. There’s carbonate of 
he ’Il excuse me for any mistakes I may make lime in ’em, carbonate of magnesia, carbonate 
in pronouncing some of his words. of potash, now and then sulphate of iron, and 
“In the first place, what is a pint of| so on, according to the soil they run through, 
beer? ‘'T'wopence,’ says some of you, ‘ and | or spring out of. Sulphate and carbonate of 
a deal too much!’ That’s not the question. | lime (in other words, plaster of Paris and 
There ’s a great many beers. There’s porter, chalk) cause water to be, what is called, hard; 
there ’s heavy, or brown stout, and there’s| which is bad and wasteful for making tea ; 
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but whether it is the worse or no for brewing 
beer isa dispute among brewers; and who’s 
to decide when brewer’s disagree? It stands 
to reason that the quality of the water must 
have more or less effect upon the quality 
of beer; so, no doubt, the difference between 
the beers of different places depends, for one 
thing, on the kind of water they are brewed 
from. 

“Next, as to the hops. The hop-flower, 
belonging to the vegetable creation, is made of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. Besides, there’s 
a bitter extract in it, and likewise a drowsi- 
fying sort of principle, something like what 
there is in opium, called Humulin. 

“Now for the malt. Whatis malt? Not 
many of you, I suppose, are such Cockneys as 
not to know that malt is barley, steeped in 
water, laid out on a floor, let be there till it 
js just about to sprout, and then dried on a 
kiln, at a heat high or low, according to the 
colour you want it to be; pale, or amber, or 
brown. Here begin the chemical] manceuvres 
required to produce apint of beer. Malting 
is a process of chemistry that goes on in each 
grain of barley inside of the husk. What are 
the chemical ingredients of barley? Carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and a little nitrogen. Malt 
has the same. But the difference between 
barley and malt is, that the carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen in the barley are in the shape of 
starch ; whereas, in the malt they are in the 
stateof sugar. In going to sprout, the barley 
gets sweet. The starch in it changes into 
sugar. Both sugar and starch have the same 
proportions of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen ; 
twelve of carbon, ten of oxygen, and ten of 
hydrogen, in each—that is to say, water and 
charcoal. The difference between starch and 
sugar is thought to depend on the carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen in the one, being 
ranged together in a different way from what 
they are in the other. The ‘ultimate par- 
ticles’ of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, being 
‘yround together,’ as the phrase is, in one 
way, form starch, and in another, sugar. So 
with gum, and several other things, that have 
the same elements—as chemists say—and in 
the same proportions as sugar, but differ from 
it in look and taste, and feel, and some other 
properties. It seems as though, whilst they 
are the same in point of chemical ingredients, 
they differ as to chemical texture. So they 
are the same things in different forms. All 
these things turn very easily into sugar. You 
can make sugar of linen rags, by boiling them 
gently in oil of vitriol. Dame Nature makes 
the sugar for us in malting. She always does 
make sugar in grain for the young sprout 
to start from. The change of starch into 
sugar goes by the name of the ‘saccharine 
fermentation ;> about which there’s a curious 
fact I have to mention presently. 

“ The rest of the carbon, oxygen, and hydro- 
gen in the malt is in the shape of gum or 
mucilage, and colouring-matter. In the barley, 
before it became malt, there was a small 
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quantity of a substance called dias/ase. This 
contains the other chemical element of things 
that live and grow; animals and plants: 
nitrogen. ‘There is very little diastase in 
barley; not more than one part in five hun- 
dred; but without it the change of starch 
into sugar could not be set a going. 

* Now, Chemistry says, that there are such 
and such things in malt; but it does not 
follow that there may not be more. Those 
niceties in the composition of things that 
make flavours and perfumes, most of them, 
are not to be laid hold of or shown up by the 
art and instruments of philosophers, at least 
at present, and all we know about them, is 
by their effect on our palates and our noses ; 
as the Doctor says, ‘on our gustatory and 
olfactory nerves.’ But, however, all this 
does not signify for our present purpose ; and 
to understand the chemical part of brewing, we 
need only look upon malt as so much grain 
turning into so much sugar. 

“Seeing then that we know, ina general 
way, what water, and malt, and hops, are 
made of, and that we’ve got them to make 
beer with: the question is, how to use them 
for that important purpose. As I said before, 
I am not going to describe the process of 
brewing. Talking as I am to the wives and 
daughters of England, which latter will, of 
course, become the former in good time, I 
should as soon think of lecturing on the darn- 
ing of stockings or sewing of buttons on; to 
say nothing of the crochet which is so favourite 
a fancy just at present. No: I trust that the 
practice of brewing, and let me add of baking, 
and of cookery in all its branches, is as 
familiar to all young ladies as geography, 
astronomy, and the use of the globes, callis- 
thenic exercises, elocution, dancing, and deport- 
ment; and if I pretended to teach them how 
to brew, the next piece of conceit I should be 
guilty of, would probably be in the words of 
my learned friend the Doctor, ‘ instructing my 
parent’s maternal parent in the art of apply- 
ing the power of suction, in order to extract 
the contents of gallinaceous ova.’ After which 
trying quotation, ladies and gentlemen, you'll 
perhaps allow me to take a sip of a beverage, 
which by name comes under the head of this 
discourse ; however ’tis only the celebrated 
Adam’s Ale: and no bad thing neither, when 
genuine, which is hard to get in these times, 
except in your cottage near a wood, if you 
happen to be so fortunately situated, in a san- 
itary point of view.” 

Having refreshed himself with a glass of 
water, the lecturer proceeded :— 

“The first step in brewing consists in making 
an infusion of malt. Never mind about the 
physicky sound of this phrase. In other 
words, we will say mashing, if you like. But 
I] use it because, in doctors’ language, the 
word infusion means a liquor made by steep- 
ing a thing in hot water, to soak the goodness 
out of it, as counter-distinguished from boil- 
ing out the virtue; which last process is 
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called decoction. tai is enough to ex- 
tract the goodness from malt; the goodness 
being the sweet, or sugar, whereinto the starch 
of the barley was turned, when it was changed 
to malt. It is a great point to make the infu- 
sion properly. ‘The water ought to be of the 
right degree of heat, which to make good 
beer, in a general way, is one hundred and 
seventy degrees by Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
to begin with. A mistake in this particular 
may occasion the beer to turn sour, or become 
blinked. which when it used to be afore the ther- 
mometer was known, was often set down to 


witchcraft by the wisdom of our ancestors, } or ‘ germination,’ 


in the times of priestcraft and superstition. 


[Conducted by 


hold w ith. it at all. He says, “Aes to using 
barley in the making of beer, I have given it 
a full and fair trial, twice over; and I would 
recommend it to neither rich nor poor. The 
barley produces strength, though nothing like 
the malt: but the beer is flat, even though 
you use half malt and half barle y 3 and flat 
beer lies heavy on the stomach, and of course, 
besides the bad taste, is unwholesome.’ Cob- 
bett’s ‘Cottage Economy,” page 26, para- 
graph 38. How the truth may be, I can’t 
say; but IT can easily understand how the 
sort of sugar made in the sprouting of a seed, 
may yield beer, different 
in point of taste and flavour from what that 


“ Water enough to stir and separate the | does which is produced in the mash-tub ; the 


malt, is first poured into a 
that is, a mash-tub;—the malt is now put 
into it and stirred about: more water is then 
added at a greater heat; the mash, or mix- 
ture of malt-and-water, is let stand for two 
hours, at the end of which it is drawn off 
and is now called wort, or sweet-wort, in the 
vulgar tongue, and infusion of malt, or ‘ solu- 
tion of the saccharine and extracted matter of 
malt,’ by the learned. 

“ Now, to make wort it is not necessary that 
the grain used should all have been malted. 
About one part of malt mixed with two of 


proper vesse!— 


raw grain in the mash-tub, will communicate 
the nature of malt to the whole quantity of 
goods. The raw grain or barley, must be 
cut into fine meal ; meal powdered to dust, does 
not answer the purpose. This is a curious 
instance of ‘saccharine fermentation,’ and is 
the fact concerning it, that I alluded to just 
now : how to account for it, nobody knows, I 
believe, further than that through contact 
with the sweet of the malt, a movement takes 
place in the starch of the grain, between its 
ore of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen ; 
they altering their places with respect to each 
other, in such a way as to take that form of 
vegetable matter which we call sugar. But 
this is little more than merely stating a circum- 
stance we can’t explain. 

“ The starch in rasped potatoes even, may 
be turned into sweet or saccharine stuff, in the 
same way, by means of mashing or steeping 
with malt; and then a sort of beer may be 
made from it, and was made from it, so Mr. 
Booth says, in his ‘Treatise on the Art of 
Brewing,’ published under the superinten- 
dence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. By his account, beer 
was so brewed from potatoes by a Monsieur 
Dubrunfaut, a Frenchman; and we are told 
it ‘resembled the beer which is made in 
Paris.’ Perhaps it may resemble, and some- 
thing more, not a little of the beer that is 
sold in London, too. 

“ Brewers seem to approve of brewing from 
raw grain; though I believe that, on their 
part, is against the laws, which however don’t 
prevent private persons from so doing, if they 
choose. But one, who was a tolerable autho- 
rity on the subject, William Cobbett, doesn’t 


principles of flavour and taste being so very 
delicate, and perhaps, also, roas ting | or drying 
the malt may have some influence in the 
same particulars. I should be inclined to 
apply these remarks, likewise, to beer brewed 
from sugar and treacle, as it may be, and 
under’ certain circumstances is sometimes 
allowed to be, by the Excise. For the subject 
of a chemical discourse such beer is just as 
good beer as any other, and I’ve no objection 
to it whatever, as a lecturer ; but, as a con- 
sumer, if I am to have a choice, I should say, 
If you please, I should rather prefer the 
genuine original commodity, provided it’s all 
the same to you.’ 

“When you have got your wort, or sweet- 
wort, the next step in brewing is to boil the 
hops with it: thereby making a decoction of 
hops in infusion of malt. By this operation 
you get out the bitter principle of the hop; 
and there is no chemical change in it re- 
quiring particular notice. 

“The liquor, strained from the hops, having 
been brought down in the coolers to the 
proper temperature, which is about seventy 
degrees, is now put into the tun-tub. In 
that respect it undergoes the great change 
that converts it into beer. This is called, 
fermentation. ‘The process of fermentation 
is set a-going, as you know, by mixing yeast 
with the wort. 

“ Now, for fermentation to take place, it is 
necessary, that besides carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, there should be nitrogen present 
in the liquor or substance to be fermented. 
Wort, from the small quantity of nitrogen 
still left in the malt, may be made to ferment 
of itself with some trouble; but, to save that, 
the yeast is mixed with it. Yeast is the 
froth of a previous fermentation; and con- 
tains nitrogen enough to make the fermenta- 
tion sufficiently quick. It is a sort of stuff 
in which you see a continual motion is going 
on. According tothe German chemist Liebig, 
yeast causes fermentation by communicating 
its own motion, in a mechanical manner, to 
the particles of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
that compose sugar, dissolved in the wort, 
for instance. The hydrogen and oxygen, in 
sugar, as I said above, stand, in sugar, each to 
each, in the proportions of twelve, carbon; 
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ten, hydrogen; and ten, oxygen—though 
some reckon the two last at eleven. In 
fermentation these elements are dislodged, 
so to speak, from the position they hold, one 
to another, and then a re-arrangement of 
them takes place. Part of the carbon of the 
sugar unites with most of the oxygen so as 
to form carbonic acid, which flies off in gas. 
The rest of it combines with all the hydrogen 
and some of the oxygen, and becomes alcohol 
or spirit, the production whereof in infusion 
of malt, converts it into that generous and 
invigorating beverage on the philosophy of 
which I have now. the honour of addressing 
you. Alcohol consists of four proportionals 
of carbon, six of hydrogen, and two of 
oxygen. ‘The proportions of these elements 
one to another in sugar and alcohol, as well 
as other things, are made out by separating 
one from the other according to art, in ways 
which it would take too long to describe, 
called Analysis. Well ; you see fermentation 
isa sort of inward commotion ending in a 
new constitution ; a sort of natural revolution 
in point of fact. Alcohol is formed in making 
wine, and all strong drinks, in the same 
manner as in brewing. A certain quantity 
of it, perhaps you may know, is even pro- 
duced in fermenting bread. This is mostly 
lost in the baking ; but some years ago there 
was a company formed to supply the Public 
with cheap bread, in the hopes of being 
enabled to afford to sell it at a lower price 


by collecting the spirit that is generally 


wasted. Whereupon a baker, who was up to 
snuff a great deal more than to chemistry, 
set up a shop where he professed to sell 
bread at the same rate as the company, with 
the gin in it! 

“The carbonic acid given off from beer while 
fermenting, is what makes it so dangerous to 
go down into vats, and sometimes occasions 
death by this being done without precaution. 

“The proper plan. is tosend a candle down 
first; if there is much carbonic acid it puts 
it out. So, if you let a light down into the 
tun-tub, over the fermenting liquor. All the 
inside of the tub, above the liquor, while it is 
working, is full of carbonic acid gas; and if 
you dipa cup into the gas gently, you can 
ladle it out, and then if you turn the cup 
upside down over a candle you extinguish 
it as completely as if you were to pour 
water upon it, by that means astonishing the 
weak minds of spectators in a considerable 
degree. 

“When the froth, or yeast, ceases to be 
formed on the surface of the liquor in the 
tun-tub, your wort has become beer, which 
you allow to get cold, and then put it into 
the cask or barrel. Here the fermentation 
still goes slowly on, as is shown by the yeast, 
that keeps gradually working out of the cask, 
till all the sugar, or as much of it as can be, 
is changed into spirit. Beer that tastes 
sweet, owes its sweetness to containing 
sugar not decomposed, or changed into spirit. 


CHEMISTRY OF A PINT OF BEER. 


Bottled beer is beer in which the carbonic 
acid, made by the decomposition of the sugar, 
or other vegetable matter in the beer, is pre- 
vented from escaping by being corked down. 

“A liquor, to ferment, requires a certain 
amount of heat, not lower than between fifty- 
five and sixty-five degrees. It likewise grows 
hotter during fermentation; and as carbonic 
acid gas is thrown off at the same time, as 
from a fire, this makes fermentation seem 
somewhat like a burning or combustion. 
Only this, which is called the vinous fermen- 
tation, is a sort of burning independent of the 
air, the oxygen that feeds it being contained 
in the liquor. 

“ All fermentation in beer—or wine either— 
ought to stop with the change of sugar into 
spirit. But by being exposed to the air, or 
to the action of electricity, and some other 
causes, a second fermentation is set up in it. 
The alcohol takes in oxygen from the air, and 
is changed into acetic acid, or vinegar. This 
is the reason why it is so necessary to have 
beer-casks thoroughly air-tight; for though 
what is called the acetous fermentation is 
interesting as a matter of science, to have 
one’s beer turn souris a great misfortune, in 
a domestic and economical point of view. 
What is termed hard beer is beer in which 
vinegar, or acetic acid, has begun to form. 

* Good beer, then, is a mixture of alcohol and 
water, more or less undecomposed sugar, muci- 
lage, and other extractive matter, carbonic acid, 
in greater or less quantity, and those delicate 
principles on which flavour depends, besides 
the bitter of the hop. ‘To these things there 
is added colouring-matter, which is given by 
the malt. Jn porter this is got by malt that 
has been roasted almost to charcoal. The 
carbonic acid in beer is what its briskness 
depends upon. The little bubbles you see in 
sparkling ale are composed of this gas, and 
without it the beer tastes flat. Old beer is 
beer wherein the vegetable matter has been 
wholly or mostly decomposed. In mild beer 
the decomposition has not been quite com- 
pleted. It is a pleasing relish to a pot of 
beer to reflect on the chemical facts which 
that particular taste in it, which you fancy, 
depends upon. 

“So much, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
chemistry of beer. Now for a word or two 
about the druggistry of it. Instead of malt, 
sugar, treacle, honey, and other sweet things 
may be used—though contrary to law in the 
case of brewers—and are so, I fancy, more or 
less; without much harm. Wormwood, quas- 
sia, and other bitters, may, in like manner, be 
employed in lieu of hops, without poisoning 
the consumer. Buckbean, or Menyanthes tr- 
foliata, is another substitute—to be marked 
‘dangerous.’ Aloes has likewise been used for 
the same purpose ; but, being physic, I think 
it had much better be confined to regular 
medicinal purposes and not used to doctor 
beer with. 

“T won’t say, however, that beer may never 
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require a little doctoring. It is apt to be 
rather indisposed at times; that is, to turn 
somewhat sour. When slightly afflicted with 
this complaint, a few egg-shells, which, in 
fact, are so much chalk, to absorb the acidity, 
may not be injurious. A little salt is sup- 
posed to make beer keep: there can be no 
great harm in that. Some have given their 
beer jalap, in the proportion of two or three 
ounces to twenty barrels; the reason for 
which proceeding is unknown ; it may not do 
harm; but I don’t see that it can do much 
good. Copperas is used for the sake of giving 
porter a frothy top. For tkis purpose, there 
need not be used more than would lie on a 
half-crown piece fora barrel. But I, for my 
part, should be disposed to think that so 
much copperas as would affect the head of a 
pot of beer, would be not unlikely also to 
affect the human stomach; and [ would, 
therefore, prefer not to have any copperas in 
my beer, if I knew it. 

** However, this copperas, or sulphate of iron, 
is found in a great many springs of water, 
which the Excise does not prevent brewers 
from brewing from, although it forbids them 
to put the same quantity of copperas as what 
there is in those springs into the common 
water which they use. But this only proves 
that the law knows nothing about chemistry ; 
and I’m afraid it don’t know much more 
about philosophy and science of any sort. 

“The root of the sweet flag, coriander and 
carraway seeds, orange-peel, and other aro- 
matics, are also used to give beer that flavour, 
which, if properly made, it would derive, 
without any such medical treatment, from 
malt and hops. 

“Lastly, there are drugs which are put 
into beer merely to increase its fuddling 
power—Cocculus Indicus, St. Ignatius’s Bean, 
Nux Vomica,or Ratsbane, Opiumand Tobacco. 
Concerning which, I shall only make the 
brief remark, that though in this age of 
enlightenment and civilization, we must be 
naturally averse to capital punishments, I 
wish every brewer who puts any such stuff 
into his liquor, was condemned to drink his 
own beer, and nothing else, till he died— 
which I fancy he would in no very long 
time. 

“{ feel that I have not exhausted the sub- 
ject of beer; but I am afraid I may have 
exhausted your patience. However, if my 
discourse has occasioned on your parts a 
feeling of dryness, the subject of it no doubt 
will suggest to you a ready means of relieving 
that uncomfortable sensation.” 

The lecture of Mr. Saunders was listened 
to with marked attention by a crowded audi- 
tory. At its conclusion, a teetotaller stepped 
forward, and begged to ask the lecturer’s 
opinion on the relation of beer to health and 
morality? To which Mr. Saunders replied, 
that he considered it highly favourable to 
both, provided moderation—a virtue in itself 
—was observed in the use thereof. Too 
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much of any good thing was bad; and this 
remark was as true of tea as of any malt 
liquor. : 
A SALT GROWL. 

—Satt, because Taman Old Salt. Iam 
brine, from head to foot. I am an officer of 
old standing, and, by a singular chain of cir- 
cumstances, one of the most unlucky men in 
the profession. I can compare inyself to 
nothing but a cat that has been sent up by an 
experimentalist in a balloon. I have been a 
victim to Admiralty experiments all my life, 
Sir Charles Napier’s book, “The Navy; Its 
Past and Present State,” has set. all my 
wounds bleeding, by touching up my memory 
—and here goes for a spell of lamentation! 

I am all over grievances. I represent 
wrongs in my proper person—as the South 
Sea Islanders do the customs of their country 
by the nature of their tattoo. I mean no 
personal offence to any one, but to those who 
feel themselves aggrieved, I present my card 
(that card which I have left so ofen at an 
official’s when unable to get an interview)— 
Captain Jeremiah Jigger, R.N. 

First of all, I entered as a mere boy, during 
war; and, when still unable to tolerate the 
birch with anything like Spartan patience, 
was armed with a sword, and expected to 
resist that of a ferocious enemy! Our Captain, 
who was subject to gout (being @/at. sixty 
when he got the “ Bruiser”) was a noted 
Tartar. Men would not enter his vessel; 
consequently we were obliged to resort to 
rigorous impressment. You moderns don’t 
know what impressment really was. I have 
lived a good deal in the country since; and 
I tell you what it is exactly—it is poaching. 
Poaching for men! You set snares for them 
in public houses, just as you set snares for 
hares in hedges. You catch them asleep, as 
you would catch a pheasant on a tree at 
night, and sulphur him. Many a time we 
pinned an outward-bound merchantman on 
the wing. We were resisted, wounded, exe- 
crated; nevertheless, no system of manning 
the Navy is adopted to this day; and if we 
have a war again we must press. What will 
the sea-ports say to that ? 

The “Bruiser” went to sea in a hurry— 
some guns short, and with a hundred lands- 
men among the crew—in the thick of the 
American war. Jonathan was, just then, be- 
ginning to pick up our frigates—with better 
manned, better armed, and bigger frigates of 
his own. What did the Admiralty do? They 
issued secret orders not to engage the large 
American frigates—which was a capi 
remedy. I wish you had seen our skipper, 
reeking with indignation and rum, when this 
reached us! He had been licking Frenchmen 
the whole of his gunpowdery life, and didn’t 
believe it was possible that the “ Bruiser” 
could be taken. Captain Snagg, of the U.S.N., 
commanding the “ Locofoco,” thought other- 























































































































Charles Dickens.} A SALT 
wise. We fought him one fine morning at 
sunset ; we were unpleasantly wet on the 
lower deck ; in fact, we were sinking, when 
H.M.S. “ Oberon ” came up and saved us. The 
Yankee went off, playing “ Yankee Doodle.” 

We were all tried by court-martial, and 
acquitted. ‘To be sure, we had lost a third of 
our crew, and four officers; which showed 
that we had made a fight, and was considered 
highly satisfactory. The skipper’s turn for a 
flag came on some time afterwards, when he 
was a brisk young admiral of sixty-five; but 
he never got a command. They were afraid 
of youthful enthusiasm. When we were paid 
off, I was attacked one night by a party of 
Amazons whose husbands we had pressed. 
and lost the use of a finger. I applied to the 
Admirality, in the hope of smart-money, 
but got none; when I wrote again, I was 
informed that their lordships “had nothing 
to add to their former communication.” It is 
acurious circumstance that they never have 
anything to “add.” What does this arise 
from? Is each communication perfect per se? 
I consoled myself with reflecting that their 
former communication had been quite dull 
enough, and cold enough, without any addition. 

I was now on shore, unemployed. My 
relations were not much pleased with me, 
for I had brought home my legs, and had no! 
brought home any prize-money, and was, 
therefore, neither an object of personal nor 
pecuniary interest. I kept applying for em- 
ployment, and after a long time, just as I was 
married (Jeremiah, be firm!), came my ap- 
pointment to H.M.S.“ Blunderer.” Poor dear 
Emily! That long, coffin-like letter, * On Her 
Majesty’s Service,” did eclipse our honeymoon 
into an eclipse that would have startled Kepler. 

The “ Blunderer ” was one of those peculiar 
vessels, a “fir thirty-two;” which class of 
vessels had this odd peculiarity that they 
could neither stand up under canvas, nor 
sail. Fancy an umbrella that would neither 
shut up nor keep out wet, and you have a 
good notion of the utility of a fir thirty-two. 
The “ Blunderer,” sir, was made of raw fir— 
gummy, sir, positively! We used to expect 
to see her leafy, in spring-time! She was as 
cranky as a parasol in winter-weather. Half 
our time was spent in wishing we dare set the 
top-gallant sails. She was as liable to capsize 
as a boy’s boat on the Serpentine. One day, I 
had the watch, and set the top-gallant sails in 
a fresher breeze than usual. A squall came, 
and the masts went over the side. The 
Admiralty made me pay for them out of my 
pay ; and poor Emily had to sell her piano to 
make up the difference. 

I left the “ Blunderer” a mate (she after- 
wards was taken aback, in a squall, with the 
mainsail on her, and went down stern fore- 
most), and joined a twenty-eight-gun-ship. 
She was, also, a peculiar ship, belonging to 
another strange class, that could neither fight 
nor run away. I was made an acting-lieu- 
tenant in her; shortly afterwards I joined 
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one of a really fine class of brigs. Will the 
reader believe that the authorities took the 
whim of putting a third mast in her, which 
spoiled her—and did the same to a dozen, 
before finding out their mistake! 

For this is a standing principle with the 
naval authorities—always “to go the entire 
animal” (I am too polite to say what animal) 
and to multiply a blunder in arithmetical 
progression. One foolish experiment makes 
many ; and each bad vessel produces a whole 
set of them—as the fox that had lost his tail 
songht for companions. Accordingly, our 
beautiful eighteen-gun-brig, the “ Violet,” had 
a third mast put into her, and was spoiled. 
And the same process was gone through 
with several others at a cost of nine hundred 
pounds each. This process of addition, I may 
say, is as sensible as it would be for a man 
with two good legs to add a wooden one by 
way of improving his walk ! 

I was paid off in the “ Violet,” this time, 
and, though I had been an acting-lieutenant 
some years, had to go back again to the rank 
of mate, You see | was not a man of family, 
neither had I interest in a borough. The 
first lord, a civilian, wanted patronage; J had 
no patrons. Off I went to sea in H.M. Brig— 
what do you suppose ?—* Jowler.” She was 
one of a number of flat-bottomed, bad brigs, 
named by the Admiralty after Lord Spencer’s 
hounds. There was “ Rucher,” and “ Badger,” 
and “ Bang ;” and the sea was turned intoa 
kennel. Since the days of Scylla, who 


“Chid his barking waves into attention,” 


—as Milton, I think, says—the ocean had seen 


nothing so canine! We were yelping and 
galloping about over the world—but by no 
means too good hands at biting. But my 
luck on board the “ Jowler,” was better than 
that of my old messmate Blocksby. He 
joined one of the new ten-gun-brigs, begun in 
1808—when the kennel lot began to be seen 
to be useless. The Admiralty built them, 
like wild-fire, as usual, and launched sixty- 
four. Four foundered at sea; and two 
hundred and sixty men perished; six, turned 
into packets, were lost with one hundred 
and sixty-eight men, beside passengers. Poor 
Blocksby went down, all standing, in com- 
mand of one of the last. It was an awful 
winter, that, and he never expected to come 
back from Halifax. He had left all his plate 
on shore at Falmouth, in order that his family 
might not lose ¢hat, at all events! 

Well! I got made a lieutenant, and I com- 
manded a revenue cutter—which put me in 
the way of seeing a good deal of what went 
on in the dockyards, when I was in harbour. 
Sometimes, I have gone round a dockyard 
with the first lord, who (of course) wanted 
somebody to put him up to the differences 
between the various sorts of ships, and another, 
(a kind of interpreters between him and his 
business!) while he was making a tour of 
inspection. 
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“ That’s a fine ship—that—Ahem !” 


“Frigate, my lord.” 

“Ah, yes—Ahem! I like the stern—” 

“T beg your pardon, my lord, the bow”— 

“ True !--Ahem, I had forgot. Ask them 
to bring my carriage round to the gates, will 
you, Mr. Jigger!” 

You see there must be an appearance of 
attention to the sea-port towns—they return 
members. Thus, you see, it would not do, for 
instance, to make too much fuss about the 
shameful waste in dismantling a ship when 
shes’ paid off—it’s convenient to let the dock- 
yard people rush at her, as if she were a vessel 
of the enemy’s. 

One thing often amused me—the trouble 
they take, and the expense they go to, about 
ships’ sterns. Surely, ¢hat’s not the part of 
our ships that we’re anxious to show! 
Yet, just read this little bit from the book 
of Sir Charles Napier’s that I mentioned 
above. 


“No less than twenty-eight ships had their 
sterns altered on Sir Robert Sepping’s plan, 
by a return of the 24th of April, 1846: «but the 
expense was not stated. I suppose they were 
ashamed of it, Twenty-six ships of different sizes, 
by the same return, had their sterns altered on 
another plan ; some of them twice, and the “ Bos- 
cawen” three times; some also that had been 
altered by Sir Robert Sepping before, were again 
altered on the second plan.” (Page 196.) 


I got so disgusted at all this, years ago, that 


I was very nearly ruining my chances of 
success in the profession, by trying to improve 
its condition! You don’t, perhaps, know, 
reader, that it’s a punishable offence to write 
on a naval matter when you’re on full pay. 
You, who know best, must say nothing. You, 
who suffer, must not cry out—-the authorities | 
being like the shoemaker in the farce, who | 
says to the customer, “That shoe pinch you! 
I made it. I know better.” 

I’m not vain, but I once did send a plan of 
a very tidy vessel to Somerset House. They 
took no notice of it for a long time; at Jast I 
heard that “my idea had been anticipated,” 
and she made her appearance soon after- 
wards.—I have my suspicions in the matter 
though ! 

While we are talking about ship-building, 
let me give you another little bit from the 
Admiral’s book—and then you will scarcely 
wonder at the results when you see the 
organisation. 

“ In general, our attempts at improvement have 
turned out failures; and certainly the Admiralty 
took anodd manner to get information ; for when 
a committee of reference was appointed, the 
instructions were as follow :-—* In the event of amy 
nautical difference of opinion, between the sur- 
veyor and the committee thus constituted, the 
report of the surveyor is to be referred to the 
committee, and that of the committee to the sur- 
veyor, whoare to state, after having duly weighed 
the arguments in favour of their respective views, 
whether or not they still adhere to their respective 
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opinions’ I wonder whether the surveyor ever 
attended to such an absurd instruction. I should 
think not; and the committee of reference hag 
been abolished. (Page 190.) 


This was the oddest plan to get wisdom 
T ever heard of. It was surely suggested 
by the idea of rubbing two sticks toge. 
ther, to produce fire--though it was never 
so successful. Are we surprised at official 
eccentricities, after this? Need we wonder 
that we so often turn out a ship, which (to 
imitate Sir John Falstaff’s phrase) is like a ship 
“cut out of a cheese-paring after supper ?” 

I am not going to trouble the reader with 
the details of an unfortunate career. Some 
years ago, I was made a commander, on which 
occasion I received the hearty congratulations 
of my grand-children. Oddly enough, and 
quite consistently with my strange naval ex- 
periences, I got, the very same day, the news 
that “the * Minotaur,’ costing seventy-six thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-two pounds, had 
been converted into a convict-ship without 
being at sea; and that the “ Black Prince” 
and * Defence” had suffered the same “ sea- 
change.” My eldest grandson, a rather smart 
boy, observes that the transformation of the 
ships into nymphs, in Virgil, is the only 


.metamorphosis of a naval character worthy 


of comparison with our modern ones. He 
also, occasionally, sings what he calls “a 
parody,” to the following effect, on our 
ships :— 
“ Nothing of them but doth change 

Into something rich and strange. 

Dockyards hourly ring their knell— 

There goes the money !—ding, dong, bell.” 


The line-of-battle-ships and frigates built 
since 1815, and cut down and converted, with- 
out being at sea, have cost six hundred and nine- 
teen thousand seven hundred pounds. Judge 
of the expense of these operations, when I 
tell you that the expense of cutting down and 
repairing the “ Dublin” was fifty-two thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-nine pounds. 
All this is not very remarkable, when we 
remember that a great many ships are built 
by “amateurs.” Did any man, wanting a 
house, ever employ an “amateur” to build 
it? Would any one trust the stability of his 
first-floor, to the caprices of a speculative 
gentleman educated for the Bar or the 
Pulpit? 

A few years ago, I was nearly rolled to 
pieces in a Symondite line-of-battle-ship. I 
served some time in an iron steam-vessel ; 
which class of vessels has proved an entire 
blunder, and been, apparently, condemned as 
useless. A model shell exploded in one of 
them, when I was in her, and killed two men. 
In the hope, however, of a reform in the con- 
stitution of the Admiralty, and some absti- 
nence from this horrible wasting of money, I 
conclude here. I still keep up my spirits— 
for I shall, under the present system, be an 
admiral, if I live to a hundred and twenty ! 
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